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THE BATTLE-TACTICS OF TO-DAY. 


‘‘In war only the simple promises success.’’—Ezerzir-Reglement fiir die 
Infanterie, 1888. 


THE military world is now very generally agreed on the main principles 
involved in the best system of battle-tactics ; this system, so generally 
adopted, was established, in principle, on the battle-fields of the Franco- 
German War, some twenty years ago,—a long time in this progressive 
age. In its main features this system will have to stand the test of the 
next war, but is the incessant striving of the nations of Europe during 
all these years of peace to go for nothing, and should not the details of 
this system be modified so as to conform to the results of this manifold 
experience? No doubt the science of battle-tactics should be based 
primarily on war experience, but of late years another kind of ex- 
periences has furnished valuable data: the great field manceuvres and 
the target range,—these too are real experiences; these too must be 
considered and their modifying influence acknowledged. All the 
present European systems of battle-tactics are based, more or less, on 
the German, but none are mere blind imitations,—they are rather the 
home tactics modified so as to conform to the principles established in 
the German troop-leading. It took a long time for all the nations to 
be thoroughly agreed on these principles, for nations are extremely con- 
servative, and now, just as they are in accord, we see arising here and 
there little doubts, shadowing forth the changes that must come. 

The war of 1870-71 established a number of facts which are the 
foundation principles of the modern system of battle-tactics. These 
are,—that the proper formation for infantry attack is the line with in- 
tervals, the open order formation, columns being applicable only for 
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supports and reserves, or for masses in second or third line ; that fire 
discipline and a proper use of the ground to the greatest advantage are 
most important factors in battle; that the subordinate leaders must 
often attack without awaiting orders; that direct front attack seldom 
succeeds ; and that the infantry should use for its fire the closest ranges 
practicable. 

Frederick the Great perfected the linear tactics, the attack in com- 
pact closed lines; Napoleon I. defeated this system by the shock of 
columns, a mode of action which reached its higMest perfection under 
him ; our Civil War furnishes the period of transition to the modern 
system,—there the attack in small columns was modified to an attack 
in successive lines. In the war of 1866 the Prussians used the open- 
order formation (then in its infaney), the Austrians the attack in small 
columns, and, although the Prussian success in that campaign is usually 
attributed to the needle-gun, it was due quite as much to their battle- 
tactics. If the open order formation was the proper one for the Prus- 
sians on account of the improvement in fire-arms, how much more was 
it the proper formation for the Austrians, opposed, as they were, to the 
needle-gun? The Prussians, however, still had some remnants of the 
old mode of fighting, not only in 1866, but even in 1870, in the earlier 
battles, but wherever the troops were massed, within reach of the 
enemy’s fire, there the losses were enormous. In 1870 the French, 
using the columns of attack, although possessing a superior arm, were 
often defeated by far inferior numbers, showing that the better forma- 
tion may even counterbalance the effects of the better fire-arm. 

Our own drill-book, in use at present in the regular army and the 
militia, assumes a battle-tactics that belongs to the year 1865,—that is, 
after our war and before the war of 1866. Military views did not 
spread so rapidly then as they do now, when all Europe is on the qui 
vive for new developments. Our “ tactical board,” now in session, will 
no doubt produce a system of drill conforming to the tactical ideas of 
to-day. 

Although the European nations are thus in a general way in accord, 
strategy and tactics are to-day in quite different positions as regards 
permanency. The principles of strategy, so far as they can be fixed at 
all, have undergone little change in the last ten or twenty years. In 
this branch intellectual ability and great strength of character are now, 
as they have ever been, the main conditions for success, 

Major Keim,’ instructor at the War Academy in Berlin, says, re- 
ferring to the present state of the theory of war, or strategy : 


1 « Kriegslehre und Kriegsfihrung.’’ A more recent lecture by Major Keim, 
“« Der Gegenwartige Stand der Gefechtslehre und die Ausbildung zum Gefecht,” has 
served as a guiding-thread for this essay, and I hereby make my acknowledgments 
for the service it has rendered me in this my attempt to bring a most important 


subject before the public. 
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“There appears to have arrived in this purely intellectual domain, 
in striking contrast with the restless struggle of all the world in the | 
domain of war material, a period of recuperation, of rest. An un- 
prejudiced general view of the situation shows that in all armies almost 
the same ideas, the same teachings prevail,—as was the case once before, 
some hundred years ago. A considerable advance beyond other nations 
in the conception of the nature of war, in strategy, no army can any 
longer hope to make; hence it follows that in the practice of war, in 
troop-leading, too, almost the same principles will be accepted every- 
where. 

“'To sum up briefly the generally accepted ideas on the art of war 
of to-day, there are three things that must be sought after as the foun- 
dation for success. These are wnity of action, simplicity, and energy of 
execution.” 

Strategy, then, is in a quiescent state at present, but with the theory 
of battle-tactics and the tacticians (or the great majority of military 
men), things are in a very different state. Everywhere we find differ- 
ences of opinion on many points of battle-tactics among the writers on 
tactics, among the instructors of tactics, both the theoretical instructors 
at the military schools and post schools and the practical instructors in 
the field, and, finally, among those who talk about tactics generally. 
Moreover, there is a lack of harmony often between the prescribed 
regulations for executing a battle and the theory of battle-tactics ; it 
may be said that the regulations involve the theory, but regulations 
and the science of battle-tactics are two very different things. The 
regulations are undoubtedly Jaw and authority, but they also possess a 
certain permanency of character, a certain fixity, and cannot, therefore, 
be kept up to the times properly, nor conform with sufficient rapidity 
to the ever-changing requirements and the progressive character of the 
modern battle ; and this cannot reasonably be required of them either. 
But the science of battle-tactics, which should be independent in every 
respect, and can know no dogmas, fall back for support on no great 
authorities except those of truth and reality, is not required, like the 
regulations on drill or battle-tactics, to hold fast to the views and forms 
in vogue at any particular time and perpetuate them beyond their day, 
but can and must follow and conform to all the changes arising in 
theory and practice, and has, therefore, not only a high duty to per- 
form, but also an earnest part to play. 

In the solution of this problem, in the execution of this its highest 
duty, military history should furnish all the foundation stones and most 
of the superstructure. Here again the science of troop-leading has 
an advantage over that of battle-tactics; it has (fortunately, shall we 
say ?) no real books of instruction, the teachings of military leadership 
are few and simple, and will not submit to being arranged in paragraphs 
or gathered together under a set of rules and regulations ; hence all the 
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more is it necessary in the study of strategy, in order to obtain some- 
thing fixed and tangible, to go deep down into military history ; that is, 
into that which for the soldier is always the most important,—prac- 
tice, reality, life. The theory and practice of battle-tactics, on the other 
hand, although so closely related to and directly concerned with the 
troops (and which we would therefore expect to deal only with war and 
practice), are much slower to conform each to the other, much more 
pedantic, much more conservative, than are their counterparts in 
strategy, the theory and practice of the art of war. Indeed, the science 
of battle-tactics often makes poor use of military history ; the teachings 
of the latter are often neglected when they fail to fit into a particular 
system. Thus, as Keim forcibly expresses it, “ While Napoleon in the 
battle of Austerlitz was fighting one of his finest battles by the power 
of the shock of columns, in Germany they were practicing on the drill- 
ground the most complex attacks in long thin lines.” 

This leads us directly to the consideration of the relations between 
the drill-ground and actual war. If we investigate the causes of the 
remarkable lack of concordance between the theory and the practice of 
battle-tactics we shall find that the arch-enemy of sound views on the 
battle and its mechanism, views conforming to the reality of war, is in 
great measure, and has been for some time, the drill-ground. All those 
who served in the war or in any of our Indian campaigns will confirm 
this statement. The danger of this state of affairs has been a matter 
of comment for long years and is well known to thoughtful minds, but 
it will probably be a long time before it is generally acknowledged. 
Intelligent military men have always regarded it as one of their most 
important duties to prepare and smooth the way for new ideas, new 
methods, as far as these were useful or practicable, disregarding the 
cries of those who could see safety in the old, well-known, and accus- 
tomed ways of doing things only. Formerly there was a more intimate 
connection between the drill-ground and the instruction and training 
in battle-tactics ; indeed, in the days of linear tactics the drill-ground 
served its purpose very well, but to-day the elementary exercises on 
the drill-ground are merely preparatory for those in the field, and the 
latter constitute the real preparation for war itself. The drill-ground 
is generally made so much of and is so commonly confounded with the 
field of battle, because the work of thinking and reasoning is much 
easier there than on the variegated surface of an actual natural field, 
with its hills and ravines, its farms and hedges and ditches, its woods 
and open fields and villages, its streams and marshes. We have here 
an illustration of that common error in the minds of men, especially 
in things military,—viz., that of over-looking the fact that forms are and 
should be only the means towards the end in battle-training, not the end 
itself. 

The exercises on the drill-ground, as well as those in the field, 
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should conform as nearly as may be to military principles; to the reality 
of war, and both should be made clear to the soldier in order that he 
may understand why this or that is required of him. In this spirit 
the simplest exercises and evolutions should be carried out by two 
parts of the command acting against one another, in order that the men 
may constantly bear in mind the fact that the enemy is continually 
active too; and such actions as cannot be practically shown, such as 
the shock of actual contact, the effect of losses, moral effect of all kinds, 
ete., should be verbally explained. In the last ten or twenty years the 
European nations have vied with one another in the perfection of this 
system of practical instruction, and, by the introduction of forms which 
conform more to reality than to the mere requirements of drill, have 
attempted to make this work accomplish its object to better effect. But 
as the science of battle-tactics itself has not yet arrived at a fixed stage, 
but still works here and there with forms that promise little success in 
the wars of to-morrow, this system is not yet perfect in all respects,— 
practice cannot be expected to be in advance of theory. 

Simplicity of forms and great latitude in execution are the main 
characteristics of the latest German drill-book, and towards this end all 
European nations are striving to-day. Details which will not bear fix- 
ing in war are not fixed on the drill-ground or the field of manceuvre. 
The system is thus more flexible. Fixation of details leads to fixation 
of forms and the latter to narrow-mindedness. “It is always a sign 
that a time is unproductive when it goes so much into technical minu- 
tie,” says Goethe. There is always, in a long peace, a tendency towards 
complexity of forms on the drill-ground, and decisions on “ tactical” 
points merely serve to fix these forms and render all actions more 
machine-like, for if too much attention is paid to mere form the spirit 
of it is soon lost sight of entirely. Indeed, while Europe is straining 
every nerve and muscle to convert its armies into living organisms, are 
not we in the United States making our army more and more a 
machine? In 1805, as Keim remarks, “‘ while Napoleon in the camp 
of Boulogne was unremittingly and systematically preparing his troops 
for war, for fighting, in Germany they were drilling with the square and 
the astrolabe, practicing things that in peace could be dispensed with 
and in war could not be used.” No doubt there are many spirits 
among us who are not behind the age, and the field exercises carried 
on last summer under the direction of General Merritt, the results of 
which were published in the Army and Navy Journal during the past 
few weeks, deserve careful study, and are, indeed, a credit to the army. 
The full fruits of this effort, so energetically executed, no one can yet 
estimate. It has given the troops a fair picture of war, and Clausewitz 
tells us, “It is of the utmost importance that the soldier, high or low 
in rank, shall not see for the first time in war those war pictures which 
will embarrass or perplex him the first time he does see them.” 
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-The science of battle-tactics has always been slow to follow the path 
which the enormous improvements in mechanics, the perfection of fire- 
arms, and the consequent changes in battle-tactics have indicated to it 
or rather forced upon it. Just as in its time the linear tactics held on 
to antiquated fornis and principles with deplorable tenacity till forced 
by the bloody lessons of the battle-field to turn about and adopt new 
measures, so too have the Germans found that it took sixty years before 
their “ company column” (company in column of platoons at half dis- 
tance), which has still a right to exist even in this age of small-calibre 
repeating rifles, could hold its place everywhere and establish itself in 
all drill regulations. During all this time men have been holding on 
to other forms which had long ago lost their usefulness for war. 

This view of many tacticians, in opposition to the requirements of 
altered conditions in battle, is often founded on tradition, which denies 
the fact that new arms must result in a new theory of battle-tactics and 
a changed system of training. It is not intended to underrate the value 
of traditions ; they are founded on old experiences, and it is often danger- 
ous to break with them, and so far as they affect the history of an army 
or of a regiment, so far as they add to military pride, honor, and 
renown, they should be fostered with the greatest care, but in technical 
and tactical matters it is not safe to rely on tradition. Habits acquired 
and forms adopted under the linear tactics, of which we still have 
remnants, no longer bear good fruit and may well be dispensed with. 

Battle-tactics is a science based on war experience, but it cannot 
afford to wait until the next war, in which all new elements of a tech- 
nical or tactical character will surely have their influence, before formu- 
lating its principles and their application. When it was attempted, 
before 1806, to introduce skirmish-firing in the Prussian army, this 
was regarded not only as opposed to tradition, not only as degrading 
the grenadier and the musketeer, but also as a tactical blunder, which 
could have no possible future. The needle-gun was introduced in 
Prussia without previous war experience, and many were the predic- 
tions as to its ending in a sad fiasco. “It cannot be denied,” says 
Hohenlohe, referring to the Franco-German War, “that we were sur- 
prised by the great range of the chassepot, and at first marched heed- 
lessly in dense columns into the zone of its fire, satisfied that we should 
have plenty of time before it would be necessary to separate into 
smaller subdivisions.” The immense losses of the earlier battles would 
surely have been avoided had the Germans appreciated the great 
changes required by the new arm. These examples show that keeping 
pace with the new requirements of battle-tactics is always advantageous, 
and standing still in these progressive times injurious ; but how often 
are the advantages of standing still supported by citations from a vic- 
torious campaign, when in reality the successes were obtained in spite of 
the mistakes and not by them! So it is in other things besides war. 
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“When .. . the holy Hugh of Lincoln forbade his archdeacons 
and their officers to receive fines instead of inflicting penance for 
crimes, he was met by the objection that the blessed archbishop and 
martyr Thomas himself had taken fines. ‘ Believe me,’ said Hugh, 
‘not for that was he a saint ; he showed other marks of holiness, by 
another title he won the martyr’s palm.’ ” ? 

But he who rejects new ideas and new requirements simply because 
they are new will surely fall behind the times and grow rusty. Long 
after the experiences of the wars of 1866 and 1870-71 lay before the 
world, the science of battle-tactics still had clinging to it the rust of a 
past time. This was true not only with us, who were waiting for 
Europe to reach some permanent stage in a science, which, like all 
sciences is essentially progressive, but also in Europe itself, where, one 
would suppose, the constant friction would soon remove all such 
blemishes. Even to-day there are some traces left. It is not an easy 
matter for tactics to break away from so-called fixed principles, but if 
it is to perform its proper functions it must. To be true to itself it 
must not only teach what the regulations prescribe, but must also enter 
into the prosaic but practical study of the effect of fire and teach the 
results of these considerations as well. None of the latest field-pieces 
or small-calibre repeating fire-arms have been subjected to the test of 
war. The battle-tactics now generally adopted are based on the histor- 
ical developments in the late wars ; the effect of fire considered is that 
of the arms then in use. But the theory of battle-tactics must study 
the changes necessitated by a consideration of the effects of fire of the 
material of war of to-day. With this we have had no war experience ; 
the only data available are furnished by the infantry and artillery 
target practice. 

Let us look at this subject more closely and consider more carefully 
its bearing on tactics. In the effect of fire all the efficacy of the forces 
at work in a battle is summed up; in it all theories of battle-tactics 
must take their beginning ; on it they must all be based. 

The artillery has so wonderfully increased the accuracy of its fire 
that it is no longer merely an offensive arm, but can easily defend itself 
even against infantry ; as far back as 1866 the Austrian artillery often 
checked the Prussian infantry, in spite of its needle-gun, and greatly 
interfered with its successes; in 1870 the German artillery performed 
wonders in shaking and demoralizing the French infantry ; and, in 
illustration of the same point, the German infantry had hard work to 
gain a victory, unsupported by artillery fire, even over the demoralized 
and almost silenced French artillery. In connection herewith an im- 
portant change has taken place in the feeling and sentiment relating to 
the loss of a piece or battery on the battle-field; in our war it was the 


2? Henry II. Mrs. J. R. Green. 
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pride of a battery commander not to have lost a gun ; in 1866 one of the 
battery commanders, who sacrificed his battery for a good purpose, was 
complimented by his superiors, but the feeling in the army at large was 
still against such sacrifice ; but in 1870 chiefs of artillery prided them- 
selves on having so thoroughly fought their batteries that they even 
lost a few guns. 

Since the Franco-German War the effective range of artillery has 
greatly increased, and the accuracy of fire, by technical improvements 
(among which must be reckoned the slow-burning and the smokeless 
powders), has been considerably improved. Artillery fire begins to be 
effective at fifty-five hundred yards, at thirty eight hundred yards 
shrapnel fire begins, at from sixteen hundred to twenty-two hundred 
yards the fire is decisive, and at from eleven hundred to twelve hundred 
yards it is absolutely annihilating in open country. 

This improvement in artillery must have its effect on infantry battle- 
tactics. To-day it is difficult even to begin the infantry advance so long 
as any appreciable part of the enemy’s artillery remains intact, not to 
speak of carrying it through at all. The artillery of the future will 
not only open the battle, but will actually execute its principal phases. 
The artilleries of the principal nations, however, are about equal in 
efficiency to-day, so that the complete annihilation of the enemy’s 
artillery by any nation—as in the Franco-German War—is not to be 
expected in the future. The theory of battle-tactics must therefore 
take the present efficiency of artillery fully into account, and it must 
not be forgotten that that system of infantry attack, the principal phases 
of which must be executed by artillery, has missed its aim and purpose. 
Asa simple mode of infantry attack it must be independent of the 
success or failure of our artillery, while giving full weight to the qual- 
ities of the enemy’s artillery. 

With the perfection of artillery the possibility of any longer mass- 
ing infantry within range of the enemy’s guns, even at considerable 
distances, disappears. The distances at which infantry must assume a 
loose formation now are double those established by the Franco-German 
War only twenty years ago. The fire of infantry has also greatly im- 
proved, and has thus increased this effect. Infantry fire begins at about 
seventeen hundred yards, becomes effective at thirteen hundred, rapidly 
rising in effectiveness up to five hundred and fifty yards, where it may be 
regarded as decisive, becoming annihilating at three hundred yards. 
Therefore, the advance of closed masses of large bodies of troops, 
which would be so advantageous and would so greatly simplify the 
duties of the leader on the field of battle, requires considerable 
modification,—a fact which is not as yet thoroughly appreciated by the 
military world. 

It was a principle of long standing to consider the effect of fire as 
merely preliminary and secondary, and to expect the principal result 
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from a fearless assault, but the experiences of 1866 and 1870 have 
shown how hopeless it is to-day to attempt to secure victory by the 
mere mechanical shock of attack, of actual contact, even when supported 
by the greatest hereism. It is absurd to talk about disregarding the 
effect of fire, and more absurd to assert that, whatever its effect may be 
in theory, in practice a line will always be forced to fall back before 
the effects of a vigorous assault. “Such effects will simply not come 
into play, because there will be no men left to seize the opportunity. 
It is not the object of a battle tosuffer losses or annihilation, but to 
secure victory. That it is impossible to accomplish this without great 
loss, and even at the sacrifice of whole subdivisions of troops, is too 
well known to require any further comment, and every good soldier 
takes this for granted, but it is certainly not the part of the theory of 
battle-tactics to base on this false views, nor is it the province of leader- 
ship in battle to subject the troops to great losses without good reason. 
It is no credit to military leadership to win victories by means of the 
bravery of the troops, which could be attained with less loss by more 
skilful and appropriate leadership.” * 

The shock of assault, then, has little significance to-day ; and grant- 
ing that the main effect must be produced by the fire, let us see over 
what ranges the infantry should make use of its fire and what should 
be its zone of principal action. It is still held in some quarters that 
the infantry should endeavor to advance at once so close to the enemy 
that, as seen in the light of our best experience, annihilation must be 
almost certain. For some time after the war of 1870-71 it was 
regarded as a correct principle to advance to within two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred metres of the enemy without firing a shot. In 
spite of the fact that even the experiences of that war did not uphold 
this theory, it was embraced not only by the theorists but also by the 
so-called practical men. In witness whereof let the following, from 
one of the best works resulting from the war, speak : 

“The greatest distances at which a skirmish line, which has thrown 
up cover or is lying down, can be fired upon with any certainty of 
effect are from three hundred and fifty to four hundred paces. Weare 
of the opinion that the range of principal fire, that at which a man aims 
at the middle of the body, should be put at three hundred paces, not 
more! It is true that at four hundred to five hundred, even at six 
hundred to seven hundred, paces there is considerable stray firing, and 
that on both sides there will be quite’'a mass of killed and wounded on 
the skirmish line, but this usually develops into a so-called standing 
fight without any decisive result. 

“The practical advantage of a long-range sight is, therefore, as the 
enemy lies down as a rule, very limited. But if the troops possess 


3 Keim. 
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such a gun, there will be great danger that in battle they will forget the 
golden rule of firing at short distances,—those for which the eye ordi- 
narily suffices, say up to three hundred and fifty paces,—and will get 
accustomed toa longer range, which can never have any particular 


result,” 4 


The effect of fire both of artillery and of infantry has been doubled 
since that time, and it would appear that the opening infantry fire and 
its zone of principal action should be fixed at ranges corresponding,— 
even far beyond those now generally adopted. Great importance is 
often attached to the utilization of the ground in the advance, but as 
there is no reason why the defender should not choose ground with as 
open a front as possible, and this he naturally does, this has much less 
application in practice than is usually assumed, and so it was found in 
the Franco-German War. But, however important the proper utiliza- 
tion of the ground may be, in establishing principles of action it is 
better to count on and get accustomed to unfavorable circumstances 
than to rely on having the most favorable. 

Moreover, there is no tactical justification of the principle that it is 
necessary to advance at once to close range without firing ; a cool enemy 
will not be disconcerted thereby, and the moral and physical strength 
of the attacking army will certainly not increase with the losses; it 
seems like a contradiction, too, to give the soldier a good gun, effective 
at long ranges, and then ask him to make no proper use of it. In the 
Franco-German War the needle-gun was not so good as the chassepot, 
and was only effective at the shorter ranges, so that there was some 
reason then for moving to close range at once, but with the guns of 
to-day it is absurd. Of course, it is always well to get as close to the 
enemy as possible without firing when conditions are favorable, but this 
will only happen in exceptional cases, and principles cannot be based 
on exceptional cases. Furthermore, in the end it will be necessary to 
come in actual contact with the enemy too, but this will certainly have 
a better chance of success when the enemy’s lines have been shaken by 
a full and complete utilization of the fire of the infantry throughout 
its effective ranges than when the line arrives, broken by the enemy’s 
fire, at close range before an unshaken enemy. The battle of Sedan 
has shown how difficult to defeat is an infantry front which is yet un- 
shaken, firing quietly and having still a supply of ammunition. It is 
necessary first to demoralize it either by pressure on the flanks or by 
fire, before entering its zone of fire. 

Since the effect of fire is then the principal factor in battle, and 
since the defensive is the more favorable for the full development of 
the fire of a line of battle, it follows that theoretically the defensive is 
the stronger, but in moral effect and in the results of success the offen- 


* Boguslawski, ‘‘ Taktische Folgerungen aus dem Kriege, 1870-1871.” 
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sive undoubtedly has the advantage. Therefore, Clausewitz advocated 
a combination of the two—the defensive-offensive—in battle-tactics 
as in strategy. The object of first assuming the defensive is to take 
advantage of its greater fire effect and thereby force the enemy to 
develop his strength ; this is followed up by passing to the offensive to 
secure its moral effect ; however, although it was possible to do this on 
the limited battle-fields of the past, to-day, while the separate actions 
in a battle may partake of this double character, the battle as a whole 
can only be, definitely, one or the other. The theory of battle-tactics 
cannot deny or pass by the fact that the offensive promises the greater 
results, but it is nevertheless bound to point out the difficulties in the 
way, difficulties which have resulted from the improvements not only 
in destructive material, but also, and more especially, in protective ma- 
terial, both of which have been more to the advantage of the defensive 
than of the offensive. A difficult matter like this is not made-easier 
by the simple determination of the commander to master the situation 
by the mere force of will. The difficulties must be clearly understood, 
and the greater they are the greater the duty of the leader to grasp 
them fully. 

In the words of Major Keim,— 

“Tt is the duty of battle-tactics to analyze the phases of the battle, 
in order clearly to determine and explain the relations between cause 
and effect. If it does this, it will be forced to the conclusion that it is 
a principle well founded, not only theoretically, but also in the grim 
reality of battle, that the strength and power of endurance of the 
enemy which assumes the defensive must be set ata high value. It 
should and must, by thus laying bare and establishing the plain facts 
in the case, fit those, who nevertheless have the will and determination, 
—and God grant that both will remain for all time the heritage of our 
army,—to give the preference to the attack, to the offensive, to set about 
the solution of this difficult problem without any ilusions.” 


JoHN P. WIssER, 
First Lieutenant First Artillery. 
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NAVAL DISCIPLINE. 


In the naval service military control is not absolute because military 
precision is not exacted, and without which general rules to govern and 
discipline men cannot be framed so that when administered by 
different people precisely the same results are realized. In consequence, 
different ships have different characteristics, each having an identity of 
its own upon which is stamped the impressions of the officers, especially 
that of the executive, whose chief guide to uniformity with the other 
vessels of the navy is based on his own personal experience ; which is 
necessarily limited no matter in what profession. The identity of the 
man-of-war usually takes its character more from this officer than any 
one else on board, and he is recognized in every feature of the ship, from 
the conduct and bearing of the crew to the condition of the copper. 
If he is competent, an orderly air of discipline prevails, carrying with 
it comfort and contentment as the natural adjunct of efficiency. If an 
indifferent officer, which is seldom, he still remains the executive, and 
administers its’ functions in his own peculiar way, sometimes tinctured 
with the “ whims” of an eccentric mind and, what is equally injurious, 
a bad temper ; or he may imagine that his particular value lies in some 
other special direction, and treat the cruise as a trial throughout, look- 
ing forward only to its end for relief from a position distasteful to him 
and discredited, because he is unable to fill it with satisfaction even to 
himself. Under this condition the ship’s duties run on in a routine kind 
of way under the influence of the officers and crew, but always without 
the esprit de corps, which an efficient executive alone can infuse. In this 
connection it is more than safe to say, if an officer will devote his mind 
to the specialty of qualifying himself by experience and observation 
as an efficient executive officer, he will be more than able to occupy any 
place he may be called upon to fill either ashore or afloat; for no 
greater professional recommendation is known in the service. Again, 
' different officers have different methods, although they may arrive at 
the same results, but for discipline it is better to travel by the same 
road to reach such results, 

All this can only be accomplished by having a universal routine in ° 
the service, which means the same methods and practices exacted on 
every vessel in commission during each of the twenty-four hours. The 
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benefit of this is obvious, since it harmonizes the manner of carrying 
on the duties of different ships and accustoms both officers and men to 
the same discipline, relieving the service of some of the peculiarities of 
individual officers besides supporting those who are weak. The subject 
applies to the squadron as well as to the single ship, for there is no 
doubt but that ships and fleets, with a proper routine strictly adhered 
to, are the most efficient. 

To frame a comprehensive routine and acquire a knowledge of the 
character and value of each man is the study of the executive during 
the cruise, that the personal worth of every seaman may be known both 
as to capacity and reliability, in order that he may be stationed where 
he will be the most useful. With the variety of stations on shipboard, 
requiring totally different qualifications to fill them, a thorough under- 
standing of the crew is absolutely necessary, for two different men may 
both be excellent seamen, yet their ability for filling a particular station 
is governed greatly by the disposition of the man. 

The sailor is in no respect different in his nature from other men, 
although it has been the custom in some respects to treat him so. He 
requires neither exclusive laws nor different methods of administering 
them, but simply an application of the law as applied to the citizen, 
by his being made responsible for its violations without any special 
interpretation in his favor. This refers to the question of drunkenness, 
which is treated, if not as a privilege in certain instances, yet with 
toleration, on board of many of the ships of our service, as in the case of 
liberty men, who are allowed to get drunk without restraint on shore, 
to the disgrace of the ship and the country to which they belong. The 
only requirement from them, when they return on board, is not to be 
noisy, although they may be as drunk as they please, and are treated 
with the greatest care to prevent an outbreak of violence, and what is 
of common occurrence, an attack upon some of the petty officers. The 
fact is, they have no more right to get drunk on shore than on ship- 
board, and the tolerance of such a practice is an encouragement to 
drinking, and so subversive to discipline as to require time to repair the 
breach made by every irregularity of the kind in the subordination of the 
crew, resulting in punishment which would have been otherwise avoided. 

In plain words, the sailor, although under military government, is 
accorded a privilege not granted to the citizen. This unusual leniency 
makes the service a kind of home for a class of men who, or account 
of drunken habits, cannot get employment on shore. There is no 
good reason why a respectable profession should be burdened by men 
who enter it only because they are not tolerated elsewhere. 

Again, the day is past when general liberty should be given, and 
the decent. people on board obliged to withdraw from sight to avoid 
insult when the others return, because in this the sailor is thought to 
be different from the rest of mankind. Liquor is an evil oftentimes 
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because proper care is not taken to prevent it from getting on board, 
for which the executive is responsible. Vigilance and constant watch- 
fulness on his part, and that of the police under his direction, is the 
preventive by which much of the trouble and misfortunes of a cruise 
can be avoided. It is the duty of the master-at-arms and his assistants, 
the ship’s corporals, to deal with drunken men and hard characters, 
and in the execution of their duty it is not infrequently the case that 
they are maltreated and even disfigured for life. They are called upon 
many times to defend themselves single-handed against from one to a 
dozen drunken men with no other weapon than their brave spirit and 
strong arms. The question occurs, Why should the master-at-arms and 
his assistants not be armed with a billy like other policemen? Cer- 
tainly there are no worse characters on shore than they are called upon 
to deal with on shipboard, and for this reason it is a wrong to force any 
man, no matter how brave, into the dangers a master-at-arms is often 
obliged to face, unarmed, in a cruise. The moral effect of a master-at- 
arms armed with a billy would stop much of the boisterous conduct on 
returning from liberty, and at other times without often bringing it 
into use, and thereby avoid the use of more serious arms and the court- 
martials which follow these occasions. 

Desertions, large punishment reports, and insubordination are traced 
to one principal cause, the bad element which forms a part of every 
crew at the commencement of the cruise. These consist of ex-boarding- 
house runners, beach combers, drunkards, and criminals hiding from 
the law. They are few in number and have few equal in depravity 
and vicious habits, and their mischief begins soon after getting on 
board. A few such characters will contaminate a ship’s company and 
lead well-disposed men into excesses, dissipation, and desertion. The 
only remedy in the absence of more positive law is to make a note of 
these men as early as possible after going into commission, and subject 
them to a rigorous course of discipline. They will rarely remain on 
board long enough to be benefited by the treatment, as they are by 
habit and nature opposed to both law and order ; and the earlier in the 
cruise this is commenced the sooner will the ship settle down into 
orderly efficiency. 

Unless strong measures are resorted to the bad element will rise to 
the surface at every opportunity, and if they are not singled out at 
once, and stationed in a part of the ship in which they are under the 
eye of the officer, they will create trouble, and as long as they remain 
in the ship it will call forth a constant effort on the part of the officers 
to keep them under restraint. Conscious of this smouldering spark of 
insubordination, which shows itself against the officers at the slightest 
relaxation of discipline, they on their part lose the sympathy for the 
crew which should always exist between officers and men, and is most 
essential to harmony, discipline, and the comfort of both. 
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While these men must be controlled, it is also true that excessive or 
too severe punishment overreaches itself, and, instead of disciplining the 
crew, creates a mutinous spirit, causing a friction between the officer 
and thesailor. The fear of the law, and not its application, is the con- 
trolling power over men, and the moral effect of this is lost by making 
punishment common. The best disciplined ship is the result of a con- 
tinuous study of the personality of the crew, and a proper use of tact 
in applying the knowledge in a quiet and firm administration of the 
laws and regulations. 

Drunkenness on shipboard is contagious, caused not only by the 
characters before mentioned, but also by another class of men supposed 
to represent the old navy. The latter is an occasional old seamen 
whose excellent qualities, as such, is the excuse for his tolerance, when, in 
point of fact, he is a nuisance, and the evil he creates by his example 
far exceeds his usefulness. It is hoped that the day is not far distant 
when a systematic and vigorous means will be taken to rid the service 
of this element and its kindred, for until this is accomplished our 
navy will scarcely be disciplined. 

The true man-of-war’s man is a different being from those men- 
tioned above. Physically he is a model specimen of manhood and to his 
credit a great dandy ; for it is safe to say that a man who is careful about 
his dress has more than ordinary regard for the respectable require- 
ments of life. The American seamen are an unusual body of men, for 
on enlisting they are carefully examined by the surgeons and rejected 
if but a single blemish is discovered in their physical condition. Com- 
bined with this perfection it is but fair to state that not more than one 
in twenty who start in life to become sailors have the hardihood or 
nerve to face the life of a sailor until they become seamen. Generosity 
and indifference to danger are their characteristics, and instead of being 
a common seaman, as he is styled, he is a very uncommon man, and 
rates far ahead of the people of his class on shore. 

In truth, it is a privilege to be an American man-of-war’s man to- 
day. His pay is in advance of any other service, and the work re- 
quired is just sufficient to keep him in good physical condition. _ He is 
clothed in the best material, has excellent food, and a dollar always in 
his pocket, and then add to this a service in which he can be happy 
and make himself respected. With all this on the part of the govern- 
ment, is there any reason why we should have any but the best men in 
the naval service, or that we should have shouldered upon the navy 
any loafers, rascals, or an occasional imbecile, which sometimes occurs, 
without being able to relieve the service of them as soon as they are 
found out. 

There is a solution to the problem, and an easy one. Allow asum- 
mary court, ordered by the commanding officer, to discharge worthless 
and incorrigible men in any port in any civilized land. The class of men 
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who would be affected by this are mostly foreigners, and the authorities in 
a foreign port could not object any more than they do to the present 
custom of discharging men at their own request; and until the com- 
manding officer is given this authority our ships will be deficient in 
discipline and desertions common. Strenuously holding on to a sailor 
when once enlisted seems unnecessary ; however urgent it might be in 
war, the circumstances are now different, for we can recruit plenty of 
men, and the number to enlist will increase as the standard is raised by 
clearing out the disreputable. 

At the time of enlistment it is impossible to find out the character 
of the recruit ; then, why not submit him to a careful scrutiny, directly 
after enlistment, until his value is ascertained, and discharge him if 
worthless. This will bring up the character of the service and solve 
the troublesome problem of desertion, and is probably the only course 
that will accomplish this end. The question of desertion is an im- 
portant one, which is attracting much attention, and there can be little 
doubt but that the above is its practical solution. The same applies to . 
the marine corps, and may to the army, which I believe has lately es- 
tablished a system by which the applicant notifies the recruiting officer 
of his intention to enlist, and is given some time to consider the question 
before he again appears for enlistment. However well this may work 
in the army, it will not do for the sailor, who never enlists until the 
last extremity and “every shot from the locker” is gone, and when the 
time came for him to reappear for enlistment he might be half-way 
across the ocean. 

Discipline before the war was of the rougher kind, in which great 
strictness and corresponding relaxation of discipline were at times the 
feature. During the war it was much improved and of a different 
character, because the relations between the officers and men were 
closer, the natural effect of facing many dangers together ; besides, they 
were most of the time on the blockade, free from the pernicious influ- 
ence of port. A better and more thorough discipline commenced later, 
with the introduction of military tactics in the service and the estab- 
lishment of the battalion. From this time dates the change in the 
subordination of the crews for the better, which has steadily increased 
under the influence of more military form and ceremony. The reasons 
are simple, a man is never under such complete control as when formed 
in a military organization. In either battalion or company his indi- 
viduality is absorbed by the officer, and his every movement guided by 
the one in command, having neither the will-power to resist nor 
scarcely the opportunity of concentrating his thoughts except as 
directed by his superior. This is extreme discipline. 

On the other hand, we have to deal with the unstable element or 
more correctly the individuality of the man. The question is how 
much of this individuality should be suppressed or controlled by extreme 
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discipline to make the most efficient men? Too much individuality 
causes insubordination and reckless disregard of regulations; while 
not enough makes a man indifferent, void of self-reliance, and without 
esprit de corps. Assume the case of a new crew going on board for 
the first time. They are undisciplined and with an excess of indi- 
viduality, ready to break forth in insubordination as soon as they become 
acquainted with each other and familiar with their new position. The 
introduction of military formalities will more or less govern the degree 
of discipline necessary, by blending the individuality in one extreme 
with perfect military control in the other, until satisfactory results are 
acquired and the men reduced to the condition of discipline most effec- 
tive. The introduction of military formalities will accomplish this end 
if everything else on board is consistent, and it also provides the means 
of treating discipline as a fact in which rules can be formed and the 
subject dealt with knowingly. 

Morning and evening quarters should be strictly military and the 
formalities carried out in accordance with exact military requirements. 
To be more explicit, also by way of illustration, reports should be re- 
ceived by the executive, at the position of attention, and the other 
officers in making their reports advance to a designated place, the steerage 
hatch for example, and at the position of attention report, making the 
regulation salute ; then face about by deliberately putting the right foot 
in the rear of the left, and march back to their station, omitting no 
military form. The executive faces about and makes his report to the 
commanding officer in the same precise manner. It is necessary to 
introduce military exactness in all formations, and this applies to every 
division, and the more remote the division the greater the necessity, not 
only for the officers and petty officers, but the men, who, on such occa- 
sions, should maintain a military bearing. The want of individuality 
noticeable in the crews of some of the foreign navies, and their sub- 
servient manner, is the result of the suppression of the character of the 
man, in which too much of the individuality is absorbed by the officer 
and the natural resource of the sailor sacrificed. 

The weak point in the personnel of our service lies in the petty 
officer, and until he is properly instructed and made to feel the re- 
sponsibility of his office, and trained to execute his part with fidelity 
and reliability, the discipline cannot be up to the requirement. To 
learn what is necessary and how to obtain the needed change it is only 
proper to compare our petty officers with those of the army. The 
latter is one step nearer to the officer and the same distance in advance 
to the soldier, because he is reliable and has a superior knowledge of 
his duties, and this is not accomplished by either increasing the pay or 
in providing additional uniform, but by intelligent instruction which 
carries with it superiority that commands respect and obedience. 

To arrive at the above result and supply the service with a reliable 
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and trustworthy class of men for petty officers is an object best gained 
through the medium of a school of instruction, which should be 
situated in a central position, where all petty officers re-enlisting could 
be forwarded, also the well-indorsed, continuous service men, for instruc- 
tion in gunnery, military tactics, and the art of instructing others. 

The important part of a sailor’s education to-day is his familiarity 
with guns and gun-practice. _ Battles are won by accurate firing, and 
a degree of perfection in this can only be obtained by constant practice 
and careful instruction ; and to this end every facility should be offered. 
Target-practice ought to be the essential feature of the school, and 
carried out until the men are expert and familiar with handling and 
firing all kinds of guns. Owing to the great expense in firing the new 
high-power guns, there will be less opportunity for target-practice in 
the future while cruising, which emphasizes the necessity for training 
on shore, or on board of a gunnery-ship fitted to the purpose. 

The statement above in regard to uniform cannot be modified nor the 
line drawn at the flannel coat and flat cap of the chief petty officers in 
the navy which marks them unmistakably as the most untidy men in 
the ship. The white shirt and collar is a source of endless annoyance 
to the wearer, because he has no convenience for keeping such articles, 
Consequently, he appears in them once a week, on Sunday ; and the 
balance of the time he wears a blue nondescript shirt tolerated by the 
officers because of the impossibilities of the white shirt and collar. 
The most useful, convenient, and distinctive uniform for a petty officer 
is the jacket, seaman’s blue flannel frock with rolling collar, handker- 
chief, and officer’s plain cap ; neatness is required, the pay and uniform 
having little to do in making an efficient petty officer, intellectual 
superiority alone fits them to command others. 

The next step in improving the class of men in the service and for 
preventing desertion is to abolish the receiving-ship and substitute in 
its place comfortable barracks on shore, where the recruit can be trained 
and have an opportunity to accustom himself to the new life before 
being sent to a cruising-ship where everything is strange. It requires 
time for a newly-enlisted man to learn how to take care of himself and 
avoid running against the regulations, besides many other discomforts 
incident to his new surroundings. Instruction in the barrack and the 
association with seamen on more even terms will better prepare him for 
ship life, and thus avoid many desertions occasioned by dissatisfaction 
at the commencement of his career. 

The barrack-system has to recommend it economy, health, room for 
drill and instruction, opportunity for preparing the men without the 
interference of ship’s work, and lastly, the officers, having no ship’s 
duties to perform, will be able to devote their undivided time to training 
the men. Here would commence also the weeding out of the worth- 
less, to be followed up unrelentingly afterwards on shipboard. With 
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the above and much more to recommend the barracks, there is ab- 
solutely nothing to be said in favor of the receiving-ship. 

The marines are as closely woven into the history of the navy as 
any other branch of the service, and upon every test of their efficiency, 
whether on land or by sea, they render the same account, houor to 
themselves and the service to which they belong. A guard will always 
be efficient and reliable if they have shown to them the consideration 
their separate condition demands, by a disposition to relieve them from 
unnecessary duties, such as standing watch at sea, and also by reducing 
the number of posts when possible. They are not provided with suit- 
able clothes for working about the decks like the seamen ; besides, their 
services in such a capacity are actually not required, owing to the great 
number of men and the reduction of sail in these days of steam. Let 
the marines feel that the executive officer is their friend, who, instead 
of depreciating their importance, will protect them on every occasion, 
especially against excessive duty, and the guard will be thoroughly re- 
liable, always clean and soldierly, and more than ready to do his bidding 
when called upon. Without referring to their invaluable services as 
the police of the ship, no other argument is required as to the useful- 
ness of the marine than to quote the necessity in late years of instruct- 
ing the whole crew in the use of small arms and the introduction of 
the battalion. In proportion to their numbers they are as useful as 
any other class of men on shipboard, and in case of battle they manage 
to do more than their share by often fighting both at the guns and with 
their own especial arm. 

It is evident by the developments in the late cases on shipboard that 
the law is insufficient to deal with the criminal class who smuggle them- 
selves into the service. By their example and by intimidating better 
disposed men they collect about them a dangerous number of followers. 
whose purpose is to place the law at defiance and resist the officers to 
the extent of emulating each other in the boldness of their offences. 
The laws by which the sailor is governed have been so much abridged 
that the officer is almost powerless in controlling this rough element, 
the greater part of whose time has been spent under the rigid discipline 
of prison life. The insubordination of such men is directed more 
against the law which they hate than on account of any grievance 
towards the officer, and the punishment which may follow makes him 
the victim of his own vicious habits and not the down-trodden seaman 
he would have people believe. At present the officer is hemmed in by 
regulations which do not meet the case, but prevent him from applying 
the remedies recognized elsewhere in correcting such men, so that in 
many cases serious disturbances are only avoided by the personal nerve 
of the officer and his devotion to duty. Aside from the few bad 
characters, the navy is composed of a decent and respectable class of 
men, neither given to drink nor insubordination, but who have entered 
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the service to make it their home because of the superior comforts it 
offers to seafaring men. Such men are the most disturbed and annoyed 
by the bad characters, and are often forced to desert by these same 
people, because they try to do their duty and refuse to follow their ex- 
ample. It has been quoted that the American, brought up in a free 
country, feels the restraint of military control more than other nation- 
alities. On the contrary, the American, as a class, is the most sub- 
ordinate and law-abiding man on board. The trouble is mostly created 
by foreigners and the hoodlum offspring of foreign parents. 

There is a military maxim that “discipline must be preserved at all 
hazards,” in view of the fact that the law is insufficient to properly control 
a part of the crew whose avowed intention is to destroy the discipline by 
defying the laws themselves and forcing others to follow their example. 
An officer may find himself between two fires with a court-martial 
staring him in the face if his ship is not disciplined and up to the 
standard at inspection, and, on the other hand, if he carries out the 
military maxim above, he is liable again for illegal punishment. This 
question is now before the public, and as some good always comes of 
investigations, it is more than probable that the recent inquiry will 
result in additional laws for disciplining insubordinate men in the 
navy, or for keeping them out of the service. 


J. J. Brice, 
Theutenant-Commander U.S.N. 





THE LIGHT-HOUSE OF ROLLING ROCK. 


On a lone reef off the northern coast of Maine, where the jagged and 
stony shore-line continually frets and is fretted by the restless sea, 
stands the light-house of Rolling Rock. Less famous than the Eddy- 
stone, its construction has been scarcely less a wonder of human 
achievement, and the man who made it built—like Winstanley—his 
strong heart deep “into the courses of its wall.” More fortunate than 
the gallant founder of the Eddystone, however, the American engineer 
lived to see the light for which he had toiled stream for many a year 
over the tossing waves. He has been dust and ashes now for more 
than half a century, but thirty years ago, when I was guardian of the 
tower which he had reared with such consummate skill, his memory 
haunted my imagination, and in the quiet watches of the night I sent 
now and then a sigh of compassion to the grave in which he lay, far 
from the tower he had dreamed and built, beneath an alien sky, and so 
far inland that the murmur of the sea he had conquered could not lull 
his Jast long sleep. 

The Rolling Rock is a name given “to the highest summit of a 
reef of wild and savage rocks which lies in deep water about twelve 
miles to the south of Riverston Harbor, and in the direct track of the- 
great ocean steamers, as well as of fishing and merchant vessels. At 
high water these rocks are not visible, and their position can only be 
guessed by the waves which roll and break above them. At low water 
several rough, broken, and dismal ridges of gneiss become conspicuous. 
When the wind blows from the Atlantic they become the centre of a 
‘hill of waters,’ and no vessel involved in the vortex could hope to 
escape destruction.” 

It is at such a moment, when the tide is high and the sea is wild, 
that the Rolling Rock presents the strange appearance which has given 
it its name. Scarcely visible beneath the white foam of the breaking 
waves, it seems to surge and roll with the rolling water, and so perfect 
is the illusion that nothing serves to dispel it but the sight of the light- 
house rising strong and immovable out of the rocky base which 
apparently sways with the restless sea. , 

In reality there is no cliff on the coast of Maine which is sterner 
and stronger than the Rolling Rock. How many ships have gone 
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down, how many lives have been yielded up, how many hearts broken 
at its base, will never be known until the sea shall give up its dead. 
And naturally its dangerous and isolated position renders the life of the 
light-keeper solitary in the extreme. Often in the wild winter weather 
weeks elapsed without a single visit from the mainland, and a man at 
all dependent upon the society of his fellows would find the hours drag 
wearily enough. 

But it was precisely this very isolation which made me seek—and 
with peculiar eagerness—the situation of light-keeper at the Rolling 
Rock. My nervous system had been overstrained by several years of 
hard and uncongenial toil, and before again beginning the work of life 
among men, I longed for an interval of perfect solitude. To a man 
who is more disposed to study his fellow-men than to associate with 
them, there can scarcely be a harder discipline than to be so placed in 
life as to be forced into a daily and hourly factitious intimacy with a 
number of human beings from whom in the naturul course of things 
he would keep aloof. Such a position had been mine for years, and I 
had counted the time which must elapse before I could acquire a 
sufficient capital to enable me to enter upon a more congenial occupa- 
tion very much as the prisoner counts the days and hours which inter- 
vene between him and the period of his release. And then I had other 
reasons for wishing to be alone. I had been profoundly disappointed 
and deceived in a person whom I had helped and trusted for years, and 
from whom I had every right to expect loyal and faithful service. The 
injury this man had done me would have been as lasting as irreparable 
had I not discovered his treachery in time. I did not punish him, but 
we parted and forever. He was not of the sort that easily repents and 
reforms, and even if he had been able to change the innate meanness 
of his nature, he would still have been dead to me, for the evil he had 
wrought was so far permanent in my life that it had developed in me 
a distrust and suspicion of the whole human race, and filled me with 
weariness and disgust. 

It was this sense of weariness and disgust which had determined 
me to spend six months in complete solitude. I am far from sure now 
that I was right; a long experience of men and things in many lands 
has taught me, as it has doubtless taught other men, that the best way 
to have faith in human nature is to have patience with it, and that if 
we have the courage to live with and for our fellow-men we shall find 
that we have done wisely. But at the period of which I write I had 
not learned this lesson. And so, on the 13th of October, 1850, I took 
possession of the light-house of Rolling Rock. My duties were those 
imposed by the regulations on every light-keeper, namely, “to light 
the lamps at sunsetting, and to keep them constantly burning, bright 


and clear, until sunrising.” 
The light-house was built as are all rock light-houses, in the form 
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of a cone, the rooms being placed one above another in the following 
order: At the bottom were the water-tanks, then the entrance-hall, if 
so it may be called, then the coal-room, the oil-room, the store-room, 
the kitchen, the low light-room, bedroom, and service-room, this last 
being directly below the lantern. The rooms were none of them large, 
and the bedroom was arranged like a ship’s cabin, the two beds opposite 
to each other, and in bunks fastened to the wall. 

My assistant was an old man who had been a sailor during the 
earlier part of his life, and for the last twenty years attached to the 
light-house service. He was past seventy, and much broken in health, 
but his habits of silence and independence made me prefer him to any 
other of the companions proposed to me, and the service regulations 
obliged me to have an assistant. Afterwards—and in consequence of 
the events which I am about to relate—three keepers were appointed 
for each light-house, and I believe this regulation still holds good up 
to the present day all along the coast of the United States. Simon 
Drayton—that was my companion’s name—was as little a companion 
as possible, and so far suited me exactly. But he was capable of 
scarcely any of the duties of an under light-keeper, and this threw 
double work on my hands, and seriously interfered with my allotted 
hours of sleep. Twice during his watch I had found him either asleep 
or unconscious, I could not tell which, and from that moment my own 
hours of rest were haunted by that dread phantom of the light-house- 
keeper, an extinguished lantern. It sounds a simple thing enough, “ to 
keep the light burning, bright and clear, from sunsetting until sun- 
rising,” but in point of fact it involves—in the rock light-houses at 
least—a ceaseless vigilance which implies great care and anxiety. 

Various dangers menace the light just at the time when it is most 
needed, namely, in stormy weather. Not unfrequently when the sea is 
running very high, the waves wash completely over the lantern, and at 
such times there is always a certain amount of danger to the light. 
In not one instance in a thousand, perhaps, does any injury occur, but 
it is precisely to prevent the possibility of such injury that the light- 
keeper is on the watch. Nor are the winds and waves the only enemies 
he has to dread. In more than one case on record lanterns have been 
broken by a flight of storm-driven sea-birds, which have dashed against 
them with the double impetus caused by the force of their own strange 
flight and the fury of the wind. And in the entrance-room of the 
Rolling Rock light-house a huge gull was nailed up, which more than 
five years before had broken the lantern. That night the light had 
been extinguished, and a great ship had struck on the reef and gone 
down with every soul on board. How she haunted me, that wrecked 
ship! How many nights I have started from my sleep and climbed 
the stairs to the lantern with a terrible dread in my heart! How many 
times between sleep and waking the moaning of the wind and the 
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murmur of the ocean has been laden with the cry of the dying who 
went down to their death in the waves which washed the base of my 
lonely tower ! 

In order, perhaps, to make clearer what I have said above of the 
extreme anxiety entailed upon me by the ill health of my assistant, I 
ought to explain the duties of a light-house keeper. First, the lamp 
is to be kept burning, and to insure this the hours of darkness are 
divided into two watches of equal length. The keeper whose watch 
it is, is obliged to remain either in the lantern or in the service-room 
below, both of which rooms are purposely devoid of any furniture 
which can invite to, or even permit of repose. Then during the day 
the light has to be filled and trimmed, the glasses, reflectors, and win- 
dows cleaned and polished, and the light-house itself kept from top to 
bottom in a state of spick-and-span order and cleanliness, which is only 
attained at the cost of several hours of hard work. It will be seen, 
therefore, that when the nights are long the keeper who cannot venture 
to sleep even when off duty, and who must do all the active work 
during the day, will very soon be worn out by fatigue. This was my 
case, and much as I liked taciturn old Simon Drayton, I felt con- 
strained to agree with him.when he announced one morning that he 
“ guessed he had better go on shore and give up.” At this time I had 
been a little over two months in the light-house and felt thoroughly 
master of my work, but I was always tired, morning, noon, and night, 
and indeed with reason, since I had more than the work of two men 
to do. In addition to this the weather was bad, there was every 
prospect of a terrible winter, and poor old Simon grew daily worse. 
On the morning of the Christmas-day after my arrival he was attacked 
by agonizing rheumatic pains, and with groans and cries implored to 
be sent on shore. He was now worse than helpless, and between my 
own duties and the constant attention he required I was seriously in 
danger of being made ill myself. It was imperatively necessary that 
he should be got on land without delay, but the sea was running high, 
the wind blowing directly on shore, and for a boat to put off under 
such circumstances was impossible. We had still some anxious days 
to live through and then the wind fell, a boat came out to us, 
Simon was put on board with all his possessions, and I was left 
alone. . 

What a sense of relief I felt as I pushed the bolts of the entrance- 
door, or water-gate, as it might more properly be called, and climbed 
up to the living-room again! After so many days and nights of 
anxious care, of keeping death at bay in fact, it was an exquisite sensa- 
tion to be alone once more, and free from the dread which had been 
hanging over me. I heartily enjoyed the following week, though I 
passed it in rather a curious manner, taking the whole watch of seven- 
teen hours on a stretchy—the nights were long then,—and employing 
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a part of it in keeping the light-house in order. As soon as the lamps 
were extinguished, I cleaned, trimmed, and filled them, and polished 
the reflectors and windows. Then I lay down, and took my sleep by 
daylight. This did well enough for a week or two, but the strain was 
too great, and I began to feel fatigued again; four hours’ sleep—it 
amounted to that—being too short an allowance for me. Still, I doubt 
whether I should under any circumstances have applied for an assistant, 
so morbid was then my sense of loathing for human companionship. 
As it was I remained quite passive, knowing that an under light-keeper 
would be imposed upon me, and caring very little as to what manner 
of man he might prove to be. The weather during the whole week 
had been so wild and stormy that it was impossible for a boat to put 
out to sea, and it was not until the eighth day after Simon’s departure 
that the wind fell. Even then it was but for a few hours, and shortly 
before sunset, as I stood scanning the masses of clouds piled up in the 
west, and calculating the chances of a squall’s arising before sundown, 
I suddenly heard a voice hailing me,— 

“ Hallo there, light-keeper, look out !” 

I looked down and saw a row-boat, manned by four men, rapidly 
pulling towards the water-gate. There was a heavy sea, and the boat 
had hard work to make headway, though the men pulled gallantly. A 
fifth sat in the stern with his back to me. Some packages were lying 
in the bottom of the boat, and as the men again bent to their oars and 
struggled with the heaving water, the reason of their apparently rash 
visit suddenly flashed upon me. Of course this was the new assistant, 
sent out to Rolling Rock at the first available moment. I closed the 
window and went down-stairs to receive him. When I opened the 
entrance-door, the men were still striving ineffectually to force the boat 
near enough to allow them to land. 

“ Durned hard work this,” called out the stroke, as I appeared, and 
went along the causeway to the landing-post, ready to give them a hand 
as soon as they approached near enough. 

“Durn it!” he repeated, as, after another desperate struggle, the 
boat swung away again past at the wrong moment. “TI hedn’t ought 
to hev come, that’s the truth,” he continued, “but orders was impera- 
tive, and this here man’s ben a waitin’ to come out, and I knowed I’d 
git blamed ef he wa’n’t brought out. There you are, old Rolling 
Rock !” he concluded, triumphantly, as the boat at length swung within 
reach of my hand, and was moored fast to the landing-post. “ Now, 
then, look sharp here, and git thim packages of yourn off.” 

Occupied as I was with mooring the boat, I had no time to greet 
the under light-keeper. He scrambled out as well as he could, under 
my arm, and gathering his packages together, struggled up the slippery 
causeway, while I leaned forward to give a hand to the men in the 
boat. 
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“ No, sir-ee!” said Jim Drayton, the stroke, as he heartily shook 
and then pushed away my proffered hand. “I’m much obliged for your 
hospitality, but ez this here storm thet’s comin’ up is agoin’ to last for 
three weeks or more, I ain’t agoin’ to stay all night, nor half an hour 
nuther. It’s my belief ef I did we might all of us stay here till 
the Lord knows when. Ez it is, we’re got the durndest hard pulling 
before us that ever was. Now, then! Give way, boys! Good-by 
and good luck to you.” 

The boat sprung away like a living thing, and as the white waste 
of water widened between us, I saw the men, after one anxious glance 
at the west, bend to their oars with a will. 

In truth they had a-hard, almost a desperate task before them. 
There was every probability that a gale would rise as the sun went 
down, and if before that time they had not already gained the com- 
parative shelter of the harbor, they were doomed men. If, on the 
other hand, they had remained in the light-house, six weeks or more 
might have passed by and found them still prisoners. Such a thing 
had been known more than once at the Rolling Rock, for the January 
storms last long, and for days after they have subsided the sea is too 
rough to allow boats to approach the reef. I thought of all this as I 
watched the magnificent strokes which propelled the boat through the 
water, and long after she was but a mere speck in the moving distance 
of the sea, I still lingered, gazing after her, and absorbed in watching 
her progress. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that I was no longer alone, and that 
the under light-keeper must have been waiting for me for more than 
half an hour. I had not seen him yet. For, as I have explained, he 
had been so placed in the boat that his face was turned away from me 
and had thus effected his landing, while I had been engaged with the 
sailors. Slowly, and with my eyes and thoughts still turned seaward, 
I retreated up the causeway to the entrance-door. The man was still 
there, seated on his sea-chest,; his head leaning on his hands. I re- 
member that it glanced through my mind that he must be seasick ; 
then a wave—for the tide was rising—broke over both of us, and he 
instinctively shrank into the door-way. 

“Turn in, please, and draw in your chest,” I called out, as I took 
up the chain, and prepared to close and bar the door. “The water 
would fill the room in five minutes if we left the door open,” I con- 
tinued, as I secured all the fastenings. He did not reply, and when 
the bolts were drawn, I turned round and saw him for the first time. 
The level rays of the setting sun shot into the room and fell across his 
face as he cowered beneath my gaze. We were together again! Here 
alone with me was the man who had so deceived and injured me that 
his cowardly treachery had almost made me loathe my kind. I had no 
fear of him, but a scorn so intense that I would have gone to the end 
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of the world to avoid him. And now we were shut up together in the 
midst of a waste of waters ! 

Sometimes the irony of fate is so perceptible that it forces a smile 
from us even in the moment of discomfiture. A laugh, grim enough, 
I have no doubt, broke from my lips as I continued to survey him. 
If I had had any suspicion that he had joined me on purpose, it van- 
ished as I saw his pallid and terror-stricken aspect. He had evidently 
applied for the situation of under light-keeper in ignorance of my posi- 
tion as chief, and then I laughed again as I remembered that to obtain 
it he had probably made use of a recommendation I had given him 
years ago, in the days when I believed in him. When he was dis- 
covered, and we parted as I hoped forever, I had demanded this 
recommendation, and with many protestations he had assured me that 
it had been destroyed. I still looked at him, and he faltered out,— 

“T didn’t know you were here.” 

“That may or may not be true,’ I answered, contemptuously. 
“ Even such a consummate liar as you may sometimes chance to speak 
the truth. I think you do speak it now, because I see you are afraid, 
—afraid to be here alone with me. What a téte-d-téte!” And almost 
involuntarily I turned away. “ It is likely to be a long one,” I con- 
tinued, facing him again, as the rising wind rushed with a roar through 
the narrow windows of the room in which we were, and whirled about 
a few stray straws which were lying on the floor. I proceeded to close 
and bar the windows, and ‘then glanced at him. Still he was silent, 
and quailing in every nerve like the cur he was. After all it was but 
natural, quite natural conduct on his part, and after a few moments of 
silence I laughed again. The sound seemed to sting him into life, and 
he once more faltered out, “I did not know you were here ; I didn’t 
mean to——” He hesitated a moment, and then, my continued silence 
giving him courage, resumed in a firmer voice: “ Well, I never did 
mean to do anything mean. It all seemed to come, and then 
Come now, let’s be friends; let bygones be bygones. I’ve made up 
my mind to turn over a new leaf.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” I rejoined. ‘“ But you never will. Yow be an 
honest man! You haven’t the stuff in you that honest men are made 
of. Cheat, lie, shuffle, and betray, that you will do to the end,—worse 
perhaps. But what is that to me?” 

A sudden movement he made, a glance at once stealthy and fierce, 
made me smile. “Just so,” I answered, coolly. “ You are thinking 
that I treat you cavalierly enough, and that as we are here alone 
together, I am to a certain degree in your power. Well, that is very 
true, and if you were to murder me it would be a thing which has 
happened before when two men have been living alone together. 
But e 

He interrupted me with some feeble mutterings of protestation. 
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“ Silence, please,” I rejoined. ‘“ Given the impulse and the oppor- 
tunity I dare say you would murder, although you are a coward. But 
cowardice leads to murder often and often. However, what I was 
going to say when you interrupted me was this, that though when two 
men have lived together in a lone place one has often murdered the 
other, such a thing has never yet happened in a light-house, and I 
will tell you why,—simply because in such a case the survivor could 
not escape discovery. The story of your life and mine,’—he winced 
and cowered at this,—“ the story of your life and mine,” I continued 
sternly, “is known abroad, and will follow us here. There are men 
over there on shore who, in a week or two, will be looking at this light- 
house and wondering over the life we lead,—we two of dll the world, 
—shut up alone! Murder would hardly be worth the risk under such 
circumstances. Now I will tell you what must be done. I am chief, 
and I will show you your duties and will see that they are performed. 
When I have once explained the order and division of the day’s work, 
I will give you a written schedule of the light-house regulations of 
your duties and of the hours we must keep. After that I shall 
never speak to you again, even though we should stay here until 
doomsday.” 

I was as good as my word. When I had finished my little speech 
I motioned him to go up-stairs, and in a few hours made him thoroughly 
conversant with the light-house and its duties. When all was done 
and I had written the schedule and nailed it to the wall, he spoke, but 
with a visible effort. 

“T wish you’d forgive me,” he faltered. “ I’m sorry for what I 
did. I wish I hadn’t; Idoindeed. Do let us be comfortable together 
since we are here. If I could make amends P 

It is an old story, and to revive it even now costs me pain, but I 
should have to go back to that earlier pain, that horror at the discovery 
of his treachery, that loathing for the treachery itself, in order to ex- 
plain the rage of scorn which rose within me as I heard those stum- 
bling words, and thought of the innate weakness and meanness of the 
man who could utter them, and from whose soul repentance was as 
alien as heaven from hell. I spoke no word, thank God, not one. 
Neither by a gesture did I betray what I felt, but he shrank away 
from me as if I had struck him, and faltered out,— 

“ Don’t—don’t kill me.” 

“What! kill you?” I rejoined. “ Lose my soul for such carrion 
as you! Never! You may bide God’s time, and what forgiveness a 
man may accord for the saving of his own soul I will accord you.” 

They were the last words I ever spoke to him. Rough words I 
know, but again, in the light of what happened afterwards, I thank 
God that they were no worse. Even as I write the scene comes back 
to me, the cold gray light of the winter dawn steals through the*nar- 
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row windows of the light-room, and above the red glare of the lantern 
streams far out to sea. I see before me his low, sensual, cowardly face, 
with a pale fear upon it, as then, when I turned on my heel and left 
him. 

From that moment I shut myself up in impenetrable silence. I 
performed my duties scrupulously, and kept a vigilant supervision over 
those of my subordinate, but all without a word. He passed through 
various stages, first of cowering dread, then of vulgar insouciance, 
then, as I still remained mute and immovable, of abject propitiation. 
But to each and all I presented an impassable wall of ice, against which 
he perpetually slipped and fell. 

I doubt, even when I remember how the end came, whether he 
suffered much at that time beyond a certain animal discomfort at the 
absence of that cheap good-fellowship which means less than nothing. 
But I suffered cruelly, and from the mere fact of his presence. It was 
a hard life for me, terribly hard. Not that I felt inclined to do the 
man any harm, but that the longing to free myself from his society 
possessed me like an agony. Sometimes the sight of him, and the 
scorn I had for his vices, and the taint which pervaded his whole 
nature, made me long to hurl him from me like any other vile and 
loathed thing. But I was outwardly calm, and even in the midst of 
my suffering a strange, triumphant joy sometimes glanced through me. 
It is a grand thing for a man to be able to govern his own soul, and, ' 
thank God, there is no position in life, however hard, however humble, 
however sordid, in which he may not do so if he will. And just in 
so far as he does so, he is not the sport of circumstances. Even in 
seeming defeat he will conquer destiny. 

Neither visit nor message came to alleviate our solitude, for the 
winter of 1850-51 will leng be remembered on the coast of Maine for 
the terrible storms it brought with it, and during the month of January 
no vessel put out to sea. 

We were at work together in the lantern on the thirtieth day after 
the under light-keeper’s arrival, when he suddenly threw up his arms, 
uttered a cry, and pushing back the door which opened on the gallery, 
staggered out and leaned against the wall, clasping his head with both 
hayds, I followed him, and, noticing his strange yellow paleness, 
hastily rushed down-stairs for a glass of water and put it to his lips. 
He made an effort to drink, pushed the glass away, and, with a gasp, 
sank forward against the edge of the gallery. It all happened in 
a moment, in far less time than it takes to write, and seizing a bottle 
of spirit which we had been using for cleaning the reflectors, I rubbed 
his temples with it. But in vain, and as the inert mass settled into 
stillness, I felt for his pulse, and found that it was gone, for his heart, 
and it was motionless. Still, with a fearful dread upon me, I struggled, 
with every.means I had at my command, to bring back life. I do 
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not know when I first admitted to myself that it had left forever 
that fast stiffening heap of clay, or how long I had been striving 
against the knowledge. I do not know at what hour he died, but even 
as I write these lines the cold chill creeps over me as it did thirty-five 
years ago, when, laying down the body on the floor of the gallery, I 
rose and looked at the west, where the sun was sinking pale and half 
obscured by heavy clouds into the wild, rough sea. As in a dream I 
found myself repeating the old, old words, “ When it is evening ye say 
it will be fair weather, for the sky is red.” 

But the sky was dark and lowering. And we were alone together, 
the dead man, my enemy, and I. The wind blew steadily from 
the shore, the mist crept down and hid the land. The forces of nature 
combined to isolate us still. Mechanically I turned to the lantern and 
began to light it, and so intense was my interest in my work, so 
strong the force of habit, that for a few moments I forgot. Then, as 
the red light streamed out to sea, the horror returned, and I went out 
into the gallery and knelt again beside the body, which in the “ deep 
dishonor of death” lay, ungracious and abandoned as the spark of life 
had left it. Mechanically I began to render the last offices to the 
corpse, and as I did so, my throbbing pulses became more tranquil, 
and I was able to think connectedly for the first time since the morn- 
ing. And then, strangely enough, for the first time, also, I remembered 
that though Death had stepped in between us we could not be parted, 
the dead man and I,—TI alone of all men on earth could not bury the 
dead out of my sight. My own words—the words in which I had 
declared the danger to the survivor if one of us should murder the 
other—came back to me like a mocking echo. I had told him taunt- . 
ingly that there were men on shore who knew the story of his treachery 
to me and would wonder what we would do together, alone. No, 
I was the injured man, but he was dead, and I must never be accused 
of having murdered him. Precisely because I had been so deeply in- 
jured, because I had such cause for righteous anger, I must leave no 
loop-hole for suspicion that I had given way to anger, and I must wait 
until relief came from the mainland, and an examination of the mr 
proved that death had resulted from natural causes. 

As I came to this conclusion I rose slowly from my knees and 
passed round the gallery. I well. knew the signs of the sky, and not 
one promise of fair weather was visible. A week—two weeks—might 
elapse before a boat could approach the reef,—and meanwhile—— 

Oh, God! I could not do it! Whatever shadow might rest upon 
my name ‘hereafter, I must be free now from that horror. It was no 
vague dread and repulsion which I felt. I knew. Out of the unseen 
world a cold hand seemed to come and clutch my heart, a voice to 
whisper that my life must still be a prey to my enemy, since for his 
sake suspicion would dog my steps forever. 

° 
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But I rallied my failing courage and resolved to endure. Going 
into the lantern again, I sat down on the floor and, clasping my head 
in my hands, forced myself to be quiet and to trace out a plan of 
action. It was easier to do this in the presence of the light which 
was now my only companion, and to which I already clung as if it 
were a living thing. And very soon I had decided what to do. I 
went down-stairs and bathed and changed my clothes*then I cooked 
some food and ate it (I had been fasting since morning), and wrote an 
account of the events of the day in the log-book. Finally I collected 
and sealed up everything belonging to my late companion, placing 
with them an account of the time and manner of his death, which I 
copied from the log-book exactly as I had there written it. Then— 
after collecting what was necessary for the purpose I had in view—I 
once more climbed into the lantern and went out into the gallery, and 
there, after decently composing the limbs of the dead man, I sewed 
his body in a rough shroud, and bound it upright to one of the posts 
of the gallery. To this post I also secured a flag-staff, which bore a 
flag of distress. The spot I had chosen was just where my enemy 
had fallen and died, and on the landward side of the light-house. 
When all was done so thoroughly and well that I knew the fastening 
would resist for months if necessary, I returned to the lantern, and 
when morning came and the light was extinguished I took my place 
again beside the dead, for there was yet something I could do for my 
poor brother departed. The storm-wind—which had fallen somewhat 
during the night—was rising again, the sea rolled heavily, and a thick 
fog still hid the shore-line as I opened my prayer book and began the 
burial service. Alone with winds and waves and that poor shrouded 
figure which I might not commit to the deep, how shall I explain 
the strange peace which dawned upon my soul as the sublime words 
fell from my lips? Like the wind that blew, those words had passed 
over millions of dead, unheeding ears, they had breathed rest to as 
many unquiet hearts. Once more I heard as if another voice than 
“my own had read the glorious message to aJl who are born to die: “I 
am the resurrection and the life: . . . he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live. . . . Turn Thee again, O Lord, at the 
last ; and be gracious unto Thy servants. . . . Thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . 

“Tn the midst of life we are in death: of whom may we seek for 
succour, but of thee, O Lord, who for our sins art justly displeased ? 

“Yet, O Lord God most holy, O Lord most mighty, O holy and 
most merciful Saviour, deliver us not into the bitter pains of eternal 
death. 

“Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts. . . . 

The cold grasp on my heart was loosened as I closed the book and 
returned to my daily work, and for the rest of the day I was com- 


”? 
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paratively tranquil. I had a great deal to do, and I steadfastly avoided 
looking at the signs of the weather. Perhaps it was as well—I know 
now that it was much better—that I did so, for day succeeded day and 
still the storm raged unabated. For the first three days I held to my 
resolution of doing my work steadily, and never looking at sea or sky. 
I heard the incessant roar of wind and wave, and many times a day 
wiped from the windows and reflectors the ever-gathering moisture, 
but still I doggedly averted my eyes from the scene without. In the 
room in which I slept there was a barometer, which I carefully wiped 
and polished but grimly avoided looking at, and yet all the time a 
terrible fear was slowly growing in my mind. On the fourth day 
there was a perceptible change in the weather, the wind veered to the 
northward and blew icy cold, the clouds lifted and the sun shone, but 
the waves continued to beat upon the reef with such relentless fury 
that the vibration of the light-house was as regular as that of a pen- 
dulum. All at once I was seized with an intense longing to know if 
I might hope for relief within a few hours. The strain, terrible as it 
was, might be endured for a little longer if the end were near. I was 
lying on my bed, and I rose and dressed quickly, still without lifting 
my eyes; then I stopped as I was about to mount the stairs. I feared 
to look. Instead, I sat down at my writing table, and turned over the 
leaves of the log-book. Here again I feared to look. The clock 
struck five, and as usual at that hour I climbed into the lantern. But 
I did not glance out of the windows, I stood by the lamp with my 
watch in my hand until it was time to light the light, and then, having 
seen that all was in order, I returned to the kitchen, as was my custom 
at that hour, and prepared my supper. At eight o’clock the agony of 
impatient longing once more possessed me, and I felt that I must know 
what I had to bear. I opened the log-book and turned back to the 
earliest record, the winter of 1845. Hardly knowing what I did, I 
found myself reading the words aloud, “I, Jeremiah Briggs, light- 
keeper at the Rolling Rock, have been here with my comrade, Simon 
Drayton, since the 15th of January. On this day, the 15th of March, 
1845, we have had our first message from land for two montlrs and 
three days, the weather having been foul, and vessels unable to come 
nigh the reef, and our water had fallen very low.” 

It was now just thirty-five days since the under light-keeper had 
been brought to the Rolling Rock, and during all that time, as I have 
before stated, the weather had been wild. I had thought it impossible 
that such weather could last for many days longer. I now knew that 
it was not unprecedented, and that still a month might elapse before 
deliverance came. I rose and looked at the barometer. It was falling, 
and the indicator pointed to foul weather. Then, with a determination 
to know the worst at once, I returned to the lantern. I must have 
entered it at about nine o’clock. My first glance was at the light, and 
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after seeing that all was in order I turned to the window, and, shading 
my eyes from the brilliant glow within, looked out upon the night. - 
The moon was at the full, and flooded sky and sea with its cold radi- 
ance, and the high wind still blowing bore, or rather tossed, masses of 
cloud before it.. Beneath the stormy splendor of this wild sky the sea, 
a vast stretch of molten silver, ran mountains high, and tossed a white 
spray, which froze as it fell, against the windows of the lantern. The 
railing of the gallery, the floor, the cordage, the shrouded dead, were 
all sheeted in glittering ice, and ice too sheathed the black flag, which 
glimmered strangely in the moonlight as it streamed and rattled in the 
wind. 

It was midnight when I left the lantern, and still there were no 
signs of fair weather. Why should I prolong my story? Briefly, my 
agony lasted for thirty days. There were moments when it seemed 
unbearable, when my reason seemed to be going. Then, with a reso- 
lute effort, I bent my will to endure, and the wild fear and confusion 
would be momentarily stilled. I never once, even for a moment, soft- 
ened to the dead man, or thought of him or of his life and deeds in 
other than their true light. But I felt no anger or contempt, and when 
my thoughts followed his poor, soiled soul on its long journey, it was 
with a prayer that the germ of good in it might yet be purified and 
- made fit for the presence of its Maker. My worst suffering was during 

the days—not many—when I was haunted by a maddening conviction 
‘that I had committed murder. But still, I “stretched and held alive 
my faculties, and did not lose them because I would not.” 

“Oh, Lord! deliver us from the body of this death!” How many 
times that cry passed my lips! How many times during the long, 
sleepless nights did I gaze from the narrow windows of my room on 
the wild, white-rolling sea, and long with an inexpressible yearning 
for the personal help of Him who once came to His disciples, walking 
on the water, yet whose Divine Person shall be no more visible to the 
eyes of man on earth until He shall return to judgment ! 

And still the hours lengthened into duys and nights, and kept on 
their slow march of pain. Two thoughts I found it necessary to put 
quite away from me: first, as to the use of the trial I was undergoing ; 
and, secondly, why that trial had fallen to my lot. I believe “ that 
way madness lies” for any human being who has much to endure. 

“To keep the light burning bright and clear from sunset until sun- 
rise,” for that I lived. ‘I have received the cross, and I have received 
it from Thy hand. I will bear it, and will bear it unto death because 
Thou hast laid it on me.” That steadfast resolution supported me. 
Many thoughts came to sustain me, as they come to sustain all who must 
endure, and there were moments when from my lonely tower I seemed 
to see as never before or since the sorrows of the world. But thoughts 
are like birds, they come and go, and so it is with mine. During the 
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last two weeks, when the performance of my duties in the lantern be- 
came intolerably difficult, and to linger there impossible; when the 
physical loathing and horror poisoned everything ; when I could no 
longer force myself to sleep or eat, and even to breathe was torture, then 
thought deserted me quite, but not the will to do my duty nor my faith 
in God. 

I have never set foot in a light-house since the day of my release, 
and for years afterwards I avoided the sea. But as time went on my 
mind recovered its tone, and the vividness and horror of recollection 
diminished. 

I do not regret that dread experience now, for I was alone, tied to 
the stake, and God supported me. No wild speculation, no scientific 
demonstration could now take from me my belief in Him. 


Mrs. Launt THOMPSON. 





GREAT COMMANDERS OF MODERN TIMES. 
(FROM THE LONDON NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE.) 


III]—FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


FREDERICK II. of Prussia, known as the Great, was born in 1712. 
The associations of his boyhood and early youth were ill fitted to bring 
out the qualities of a nature which, with many defects, was essentially 
that of a soldier and statesman. His father, Frederick William, had 
some parts which entitle him to a place among able rulers; but, even 
as a king, he was a harsh tyrant, and in his private life and social 
relations he was scarcely better than a coarse-minded savage. History 
has fully dwelt on his strange acts and habits ; how, with ministers 
mere submissive satellites, he governed his kingdom with a rod of iron ; 
how he sat, in what was called his Tobacco Parliament, directing the 
affairs of a growing state according to his despotic fancies; how he 
reduced his household to the level of lackeys, caned nobles, ladies, and 
domestics alike, and was wont to storm against them with oaths and 
curses ; how, in order to enlarge an overgrown army, he turned Prussia 
into an immense barrack ; and how he exaggerated in his treatment of 
his wife and family the barbarities he inflicted on his terrified subjects. 
That a lad, gifted with fine intelligence, who had a strong will and 
a genuine sympathy with Letters, Art, and the pursuits of Science, 
should, as he grew up, regard with disgust this system of cruel and 
grotesque oppression, and should fiercely resent the inhuman discipline 
to which he was himself subjected, was only natural and to be expected ; 
and Frederick and his father seemed to have hated each other during 
several years with a cordial hate. It is unnecessary to dwell on this 
dreary episode in the life of the great future sovereign; the crown 
prince was beaten, half starved, and drilled into obedience, with a 
severity that became a by-word; he was forbidden books and liberal 
studies; and having sought refuge in flight from these unnatural 
wrongs, he was thrown into prison, condemned to death, and perhaps 
only escaped a malefactor’s fate through the intercession of the impe- 
rial head of Germany. In the revulsion of feeling caused by this 
tyranny, Frederick drew more and more away from the king, his 
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methods of ruling, his ways, and his habits ; and when the advent of 
manhood -set him partly free, he surrounded himself with youthful 
friends of a somewhat wild and licentious turn, indulged freely in the 
pleasures of his age, and led a life which was a tacit protest against the 
meanness, the rudeness, and the barbarism of the court. His leisure 
hours, however, were not wasted; he read a great deal, and to real 
profit ; he attracted several Frenchmen of letters to the country-house 
where he passed his time; and, among others, made the acquaintance 
of Voltaire; and though he dabbled in a poetaster’s calling, he wrote 
books which give proof of a keen intellect, not original, but receptive 
and powerful. He was looked upon, in those days, as a wit and a 
philosopher of the Parisian type ; but this was a superficial judgment, 
due to the accident of his life of restraints, and the genuine character 
of the man was completely different. Frederick had far more in com- 
mon with his half-brutish father than, probably, he was himself aware. 
His instincts were for despotic power ; he had, at bottom, the Prussian 
military taste; and he sympathized with the display of authority in 
all departments of the state and of government, and even in the rela- 
tions of private life, though not exactly after the paternal fashion. As 
years advanced, too, and his mind developed, he became alive to the 
real merits, marred as they were by extravagant faults, of the old 
king’s system of administration and rule. Prussia, a weak state in 
the midst of great monarchies, required a large defensive force, and 
the Prussian army had been made the best in Europe; Prussia needed 
an increase of national strength, and during the reign of Frederick 
William her population had multiplied and she had grown fast in 
wealth. The crown prince and his father became reconciled; and 
though, to outward seeming, they were perfect contrasts, they drew to- 
wards each other in feeling and thought, and were practically agreed on 
the national policy. Frederick went to the wars to please his father, 
and served with some distinction in the last campaign of Eugene, in 
1734. Soon after this the king committed a charge to his heir which 
was, in after-years, to become a cause of great events in Europe. The 
House of Hohenzollern conceived that it had an old claim on the rich 
lands of Silesia, for centuries a province of the Austrian monarchy ; 
and Frederick William had often insisted that he had been cheated out 
of his legitimate rights. Almost in his last days he entreated his son 
and coming successor to vindicate those rights, in language of passion- 
ate wrath and earnestness. 

The old king passed away in 1740; and the first act of the prince, 
like our Henry V., was to get rid of the Falstaffs and Poinses who 
had been the former companions of his youth, though he retained his 
literary friends and tastes, and, indeed, held to them during an eventful 
life. His second act was to raise the Prussian army, which, in the days 
of the Great Elector, had never exceeded forty thousand men,—and which 
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had seemed of portentous numbers when made eighty thousand strong by 
his late father,—to fully one hundred thousand effective troops, a mili- 
tary force out of all proportion to what was only a third-rate kingdom. 
Within a few months, he had taken advantage of the bereavement and 
weakness of Maria Theresa ; had laid claim to the whole of Silesia, and 
had overrun the province with thousands of soldiers before the young 
archduchess could even attempt resistance. It was a rapacious and an 
ignoble act ; but, to do him justice, Frederick was no hypocrite; he 
did not pretend that he was carrying out the injunctions of a revered 
parent, and he has cynically avowed that his ruling motives were 
greedy ambition and the desire of fame. It is idle, too, as Macaulay 
has done, to lay to his charge the whole guilt of the terrible and world- 
wide contest that followed ; the simple truth is that all the powers of 
Europe, tired of a long peace and restored in strength, were eager for 
acquisitions and contests. France especially sought to regain her in- 
fluence in Germany, and to weaken her old foe, Austria; and Fred- 
erick was not much worse than his crowned fellows. I must glance at 
the condition of the military art when Frederick made his first essays 
in it. There had been little wars and rumors of wars since the great 
settlement of the peace of Utrecht, and Austria had overcome the hosts 
of Islam, but Europe had generally enjoyed repose during the long 
period of twenty-five years, and there had been nothing resembling 
the mighty conflicts which had marked the protracted reign of Louis 
XIV. No occasion, therefore, had presented itself for an exhibition 
of strategy like that of Turenne, or of tactics like those of Blenheim and 
Ramillies ; and the chiefs of the last great war had died,—Marlborough, 
unlamented, in his rest at Blenheim; Eugene, Villars, and Berwick, 
covered with honors, and followed to the grave by national mourning. 
The armies, too, of the great military powers had been out of joint, 
and had lost experience and efficiency, during prolonged inaction ; that 
of Austria, despite the warnings of Eugene, had been neglected and 
allowed to decline; the British army had almost gone to pieces, and 
that of France, though formidable in numbers and renown, too faith- 
fully represented the feebleness of the state, and the vices of the 
Regency and of Louis XV. Yet if the art of war seemed thus in 
eclipse, the theory of war, as usually happens in periods of rest, had 
had careful students ; the elements of military power had grown in 
Europe, and the facilities to make war on a large scale had been to a 
certain extent augmented. Saxe, about this time, had done a good 
deal in simplifying and quickening manceuvres in reviews ; Montalem- 
bert, struck by the immense advantage secured to the attack by Vau- 
ban’s methods, had begun to think of transforming fortresses, and 
experience of the bayonet had caused the numbers of the infantry in 
every army to be considerably increased, and had made infantry for- 
mations more light and flexible. The general growth of population, 
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too, had made the available resources of war greater; the progress of 
husbandry and the development of roads had enlarged the possible 
scope of strategy ; and the spirit of the age, more humane and civilized, 
was opposed to the devastation and waste practiced in the wars of the 
seventeenth century, and even to such expedients as great defensive 
lines, which necessarily injured whole tracts of country. The art, 
therefore, though it had recently had no grand illustration, was in a 
state in which progress was at least possible ; and a European struggle, 
there was reason to believe, might bring into the field armies more 
numerous and more easily moved than ever had been the case formerly. 
The most striking military fact of the time remains, however, to be 
yet noticed. While all other armies had relatively declined, that of 
Prussia, had, I have said, grown to dimensions amazing for so small a 
state, and her army of one hundred thousand men was, even in mere num- 
bers, in 1741, considerably greater than that of Austria, and only less, by 
a third, than that of France. Nor were mere numbers anything like a 
test of the real military power of the Prussian army. Frederick 
William’s mania for big grenadiers and for giant guards may appear 
ridiculous ; but the king had doubled the strength of the force which 
he deemed necessary to protect the state; and his army had become, 
in his hands, the hardest and best fashioned instrument of war which, 
hitherto, had been formed in Europe. The subject of his incessant 
care, it had been drilled, disciplined, and trained in manceuvres by 
officers of experience and skill, brought up in the great school of Marl- 
borough and Eugene; and its infantry, in particular, had acquired a 
precision and celerity of movement, and an efficacy of fire,—this last 
partly due to the iron ramrod, then used by the Prussian soldier alone, 
—which no army in Europe could even nearly equal. An Achilles 
only was required to prove this mighty weapon of unrivaled temper. 

This is not the place to examine the policy of Frederick in the 
war of the succession of Austria. He wrested Silesia from the 
empress-queen, and by alternately taking the side of France and of 
Austria, and throwing his weighty sword into the scales of Power, the 
young ruler of a petty monarchy became the arbiter of two-thirds of 
the Continent. It is indisputable that he had no scruples, and that he 
often broke faith in this game of ambition ; but he gave proof of no 
common statecraft, of precocious dexterity, and of great strength of 
purpose; and he has some right to plead at the Bar of History that, 
with the exception of Maria Theresa, he dealt with kings and ministers 
as false as himself. His kinsman, George II., was not unwilling to 
see Prussia effaced from the map of Europe, and he was treated by 
Louis XV. as a mere pawn of France, to be used and sacrificed to pro- 
mote her objects. Nor shall I dwell at length on the first attempts of 
Frederick to conduct campaigns and to direct armies. He had not 
great original genius in war, or in any department of human activity, 
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but his intellect was vivid, penetrating, strong ; he was observant, and 
quick in seizing ideas, and he devoted himself with such steadfast 
patience to every pursuit undertaken by him that he ultimately became ~ 
a proficient in it. These faculties made him the first soldier of an age 
deficient in great commanders ; but his progress as a warrior was slow 
and uncertain ; and, indeed, his triumphs, even to the last, were rather 
due, I think, to the force of his character, and the superiority of his 
disciplined army, than to pre-eminent excellence in the military art. 
The first campaigns of Frederick scarcely require the careful attention 
of the student of war. He occasionally showed a happy conception, 
and, as was always his wont, he was prompt and vigorous in taking 
the initiative and in striking his foe. But he was outgeneraled in 
more than one instance; and in the campaign of 1744 he narrowly 
escaped ruin at the hands of Traun, though it is but fair to observe 
that this was largely caused by the incapacity and tardiness of his 
French allies. The battles of Frederick during these years—and this 
is true, indeed, as to his whole career—deserve more notice than his 
general movements ; and they have this special interest, that they attest 
the advance he made by degrees in tactics, and the admirable qualities 
of the army he led. His attack at Mollwitz cannot be justified, for 
the Austrians held his line of retreat, and defeat, which was probable, 
would have been destruction. As has often been pointed out, he made 
no attempt to turn to account the manceuvring power of his troops ; 
but though he was driven from the field with his horsemen, the terrible 
fire and the unflinching constancy of his infantry gave him victory at 
last. At Chotusitz we, perhaps, see the first example of that insight 
on the ground which became one of his distinctive merits, inferior as 
he always remained, I think, in this important respect to Marlborough. 
He charged with his right wing at a critical moment, and the move- 
ment possibly assured his success, though the result of the battle was 
mainly due, beyond question, to his tenacious soldiery. In the opera- 
tions that led to Hohenfriedberg he displayed no little resource and 
skill; he lured the Austrians on to make an attack in which the 
chances were in his favor ; and though he committed a mistake in dis- 
posing his troops, which the victor of Ramillies would have, perhaps, 
made fatal, he left a wide gap in an ill-arranged line,—still the Aus- 
trians did not seize the occasion, and their incoherent and partial efforts 
were easily defeated by his well-directed movements. It was at Sohr, 
however, that we see the first instance of the favorite manceuvre em- 
ployed by Frederick, which, taking advantage as it did of the peculiar 
excellences of his formidable and highly-trained army, became- the 
means of giving him many a victory, though occasionally he abused it, 
with disastrous results. By this time it had become evident that his 
troops infinitely surpassed the sluggish Austrians in rapidity and pre- 
cision of movement, and, like all soldiers, he was, of course, aware 
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that could he attain and turn an enemy’s flank without endangering 
his own position, he would necessarily gain an immense advantage. 
At Sohr, accordingly, availing himself of the “ mobility” and march- 
ing power of his army, Frederick turned the Austrian flank with one 
of his wings, throwing the other back, and only bringing it up when 
the turning movement had proved successful ; and the battle was won 
by these agile tactics. This manceuvre, repeated on many fields, was 
the celebrated “ attack in oblique order,” ever associated with the name 
of the king, and the theme of a great deal of foolish writing; it has 
proved successful or unsuccessful as it has been rightly or wrongly 
adopted ; and the first condition of its success, it will be perceived, is 
the possession of an army more active than its foe, better disciplined, 
and more exact in its movements. 

Prussia was at peace during the ten years that followed the first 
great defeat of Maria Theresa. Frederick had reached the prime of 
vigorous manhood, and a word must be said on the character of his 
rule, and on the tenor and pursuits of his life. His system of govern- 
ment bore a strong resemblance to that of his eccentric father, but with 
this difference,—that mere arbitrary power was tempered by clear- 
sighted intelligence, and often had enlightened, if ambitious, objects. 
He was a severe, a meddling, and a pitiless despot ; but he checked the 
abuses of feudal nobles, protected the rights of the middle classes and 
the poor, enforced toleration in a still bigoted age, as a rule respected 
justice and law, and, on the whole, had regard to the national interests. 
The worst features of his régime were that he carried the rigid methods 
of the camp into the free relations of social life, and that he tried to 
regulate commerce and agriculture according to crude ideas of his own ; 
but if he checked the natural expansion of the state, and if his monop- 
olies and laws of trade did great mischief and were often failures, 
still his absolutism was, in the main, beneficent. Prussia was better 
governed under his stern discipline than any one of the great powers 
of the Continent; the nation made astonishing progress, and the con- 
quest of Silesia proved a blessing to a people which always detested the 
Hapsburgs. As for Frederick himself, he was the most industrious 
and hard-working head of a state ever seen, and yet he found time for 
music and art, and for the society of the best men of letters; and 
though his quarrel with Voltaire and the jokes and sarcasms he in- 
dulged in at the expense of his guests showed that he could be a tyrant 
even in his hours of ease, he was far the most accomplished sovereign 
of his time. As may be supposed, however, the king devoted his chief 
attention to the care of his army, and everything, in fact, was sub- 
ordinated to it. He does not appear to have loved war, but he knew 
that enemies hemmed him round; he resolved to hold a high place 
among the leading powers, and he left nothing undone to bring to per- 
fection the great military instrument he had already proved. The 
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army, growing with the growth of the people, and recruited from the 
lately-annexed province, was increased from one hundred thousand to 
one hundred and sixty thousand men, and it increased in efficiency even 
more than in numbers. The Prussian cavalry had not been equal to 
that of Austria in the Silesian war; it was fashioned into a most 
admirable arm ; and it is probable, indeed, that no cavalry has surpassed 
the squadrons of the renowned Seidlitz. As for artillery, the beginning 
of horse artillery—a revolution in the arm—may be traced to this 
time ; and while the drill and discipline of the famous Prussian infantry 
were continued and even largely improved, every effort was made to 
render its fire more formidable than it had been before, and to cause its 
evolutions to be more exact and rapid. Frederick’s army, in fact, 
trained to march, to change front, to wheel into line, to gather to a 
flank, to throw masses of horsemen on a selected point, and, besides, to 
turn its weapons to the best account, and all this with amazing precision 
and quickness, was, compared to other Continental armies, like a prac- 
ticed athlete to a thick-winded clown; and though it was organized 
still in battalions and squadrons,—for corps and divisions came after- 
wards,—its power, “its mobility,” its capacity for war, would be 
deemed wonderful even in our day. In 1755-56 the occasion came to 
test again the value of this mighty force. The empress-queen had 
never forgotten Silesia; she thirsted for revenge on one she deemed a 
robber ; and she had succeeded at last in combining a league of the 
great powers against the Prussian upstart, who had exasperated the 
harlot who reigned at Versailles, and the adulteress supreme in the 
Muscovite empire, by his poignant jests on their notorious vices. 
France, Austria, and Russia agreed to divide the spoils of conquered 
Prussia among themselves; Sweden and the small German states 
sought a share of the prey ; and it was believed throughout Europe 
that the Prussian monarchy, before a year had closed, would be a thing 
of the past. Frederick saw clearly the extent of his peril, but he saw, 
too, that he had one chance; the armies of the league were compara- 
tively weak, and, what was more important,.were wholly unprepared ; 
he could move his great army at a moment’s notice, and he seized the 
occasion with characteristic energy. Taking the initiative fearlessly, 
he struck at once, and in the spring of 1756 his trained legions had 
entered the plains of Saxony, and were pouring through the gaps in 
the Bohemian hills. 

The great War of the Seven Years had begun ; and, as regards the 
military operations of the king, it presents three distinct and well- 
marked phases. France and Russia sent no forces into the field against 
Prussia in 1756, and Frederick had to cope with Saxony and Austria 
only, whose united armies were no match for his own. He seized 
Dresden with an overwhelming force; shut the Saxons up in the in- 
trenched camp of Pirna; and invaded Bohemia in two great masses, 
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the first, under his own command, moving up the Elbe, the second led 
by Schwerin, a most distinguished veteran, advancing from Silesia, at 
a great distance, and with the mountains between, by the Pass of 
Nachod. The Austrian army, inferior in force, on the theatre, prob- 
ably sixty thousand to ninety thousand men, was also divided into two 
parts; Piccolomini, a descendant of a well-known chief of the Thirty 
Years’ War, held Schwerin in check with a comparatively small detach- 
ment of troops ; Browne, with the principal army, confronted Frederick ; 
and an indecisive battle was fought at Lobositz, on the banks of the Elbe, 
in which the contending armies seem to have been not far from equal 
in numbers. The campaign terminated to the advantage of Prussia ; 
Browne failed to disengage the Saxons at Pirna ; their army, surrounded, 
laid down its arms ; and Frederick incorporated the men with his own 
troops, for Germans were usually ready to enter his service. The suc- 
cess was unexpected, and even great; yet, as Napoleon has justly re- 
marked, Frederick might certainly have done more. Schwerin was 
paralyzed by an insignificant force; the king at Lobositz was not 
stronger than Browne ; and in these operations, as often happened, his 
bold strategy was very far from perfect. The campaign of 1757, the 
most memorable of Frederick’s career, falls naturally into two parts ; 
and it deserves the close attention of the student of war, for it strikingly 
illustrates the merits and the defects of this renowned, yet sometimes 
unsafe, commander. France and Russia, still unprepared, did simply 
nothing, until the early summer of the year; and Austria, now with- 
out Saxon aid, was left isolated for months to sustain the contest. 
Frederick was again certainly superior in force; he had one hundred 
thousand men at least, the best troops in Europe, against ninety 
thousand Austrians, to a great extent of indifferent quality ; and 
assuming the offensive he once more invaded Bohemia, by the valley 
of the Elbe, Schwerin, as in the preceding year, moving from Silesia, 
again separated from the main army, but at a less distance than in 
1756. By the 1st of May the king had sat down before Prague, 
having advanced by the western bank of the Moldau; and Schwerin 
was still several marches off, with the Elbe and the Moldau between 
himself and Frederick. By this time Charles of Lorraine had taken a 
position along a series of heights not far from Prague, and his purpose 
was not to offer battle until he had been joined by Daun, moving from 
Moravia with about twenty-five thousand men. Frederick, eager to 
prevent the intended junction, bridged the Moldau under the eye of the 
enemy, leaving a detachment upon the western bank; meanwhile 
Schwerin had passed the Elbe, pressing forward to Prague by forced 
marches ; and the two Prussian armies had come into line by nightfall 
upon the 5th of May, the Austrians remaining wholly inactive. The 
king resolved to attack before Daun could come up, and by the morn- 
ing of the 6th his troops were in motion, longing and prepared for a de- 
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cisive struggle. The Austrian army, about sixty thousand strong, held 
a defensive position along a range of hills sinking towards the east into . 
lowlands and marshes divided by rivers and small lakes ; the left rest- 
ing on Prague and the Moldau, the centre and right extending to the 
hamlet of Kyge, near where the hills fall into the half-flooded plain. 
Frederick was probably equal to his foe in numbers, and judging that 
the Austrian centre and left could not be forced, he decided on turning 
his adversary’s right, though the movement was one of extreme hazard, 
for it placed his army with its rear towards Daun, known to be advancing 
to assist his colleague. The Prussian army, separated by difficult ground 
from its enemy, marched in oblique order, with extraordinary speed 
and precision ; and it had soon fastened on the Austrian right, making 
fierce efforts to outflank and destroy it. Lorraine, however, had thrown 
back this wing ; it presented a new front to the advancing foes, and the 
attack of the Prussians was greatly impeded by the swamps and ponds 
covering the Austrian line, which made it difficult in the extreme to 
pierce. The battle raged for some hours with uncertain fortunes; but 
the Austrian left and centre continued motionless, and did not even 
attempt a counter-attack, although the occasion was most promising. 
A gap was formed in the angle where the right of Lorraine had been 
thrown back from the main body; Frederick kept pouring troops 
against the enemy’s flank, and after prodigious efforts, in which the 
aged Schwerin, a pupil of Marlborough, met a soldier’s death, the 
Austrian right was at last broken, and the whole Austrian army lost 
the position, twelve thousand men having been cut off from Prague and 
compelled to seek refuge in the camp of Daun. 

Frederick had shown great tactical skill in this battle, and con- 
stancy of a high order; he had detected the vulnerable point in his 
enemy’s lines, and he never relaxed his efforts until he had gained the 
day. In this instance, too, his favorite movement was justifiable in 
many respects ; the Prussians gathered on the Austrian flank, protected 
by difficult ground between, and a counter-attack would have been no 
easy matter. Nevertheless, his success was: largely due to the immense 
superiority of the army he led. Compared to the sluggish Austrians, as 
has been said, it was “a panther darting upon an ox.” Had Charles 
of Lorraine been a great chief, he would have paralyzed the attack by 
a movement from his left; and had this succeeded, Frederick, not im- 
probably, would have been hemmed in between the prince and Daun. 
In this part of the campaign, as in many cases, the strategy of the 
king was essentially faulty; and had he had to deal with a general 
like Turenne, he would have been baffled, out-manceuvered, and forced 
to retreat without having a chance of fighting a decisive battle. The 
invasion of Bohemia on a double line by the Elbe and Silesia, at far 
distances, seems to have been justified by recent events—any other 
operation is, besides, difficult in the case of an attack from Prussia,— 
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but the principles of the art do not vary; and, as Napoleon has said, 
this strategy gave the Austrian chiefs an immense advantage. Charles 
of Lorraine, firmly established in Prague, and holding a central posi- 
tion between the king and Schwerin, ought to have prevented their 
junction with ease ; and had he been anything like a master of war he 
would have marched against each, and beaten both in detail. The 
king, too, committed great mistakes,—in bridging the Moldau within 
reach of his enemy; in leaving a detachment on the western bank, 
when he had made up his mind to fight a great battle; and, above all, 
in venturing to place his army exposed on its rear to the army of 
Daun. Had Charles of Lorraine had the gifts of Condé, the Prussian 
army, superior as it was, would have bitterly rued these false 
movements. The king, after his victory, besieged Prague; but his 
sieges were scarcely ever successful. He drew no lines round the 
beleaguered fortress, but contented himself with a mere blockade ; and 
it was well for him that Charles of Lorraine remained motionless, and 
made scarcely a sally, for, as Napoleon has pointed out, an active 
enemy would have made Frederick pay dear for his rash conduct, a 
remark which proves what would have been the judgment of the 
emperor on Bazaine at Metz. After six weeks of delay round 
Prague, the king was obliged to move a large part of his army to en- 
counter an approaching army of relief. Daun had fallen back after 
the defeat of his colleague, having rallied the twelve thousand fugi- 
tives of Prague; but ere long he was re-enforced, and by the second 
week of June he had reached the Elbe, and was drawing near Prague 
with fifty thousand men. Frederick marched to oppose him with 
an army not less probably than forty thousand strong; and on the 
18th,—a great day in war,—Daun was discovered holding a strong 
position, extending from near the Elbe at Kolin, along eminences, with 
an open country in front, to the hamlet of Hradschin. The king, 
elated perhaps by his recent victory, resolved to repeat the successful 
manceuvre of Prague ; neglecting the Austrian centre and left, he de- 
cided on falling on Daun’s right, and the Prussians once more marched, 
in their usual fashion, to storm a village and heights that overlook 
Kolin. Frederick, however, seems not to have reconnoitred the 
ground, and to have held his adversary in complete contempt ; his left, 
as it gathered on the Austrian flank, had exposed itself to a counter- 
attack, for the field allowed this offensive movement ; and, besides, the 
oblique order was not properly kept, for his right wing and centre 
were scarcely thrown back, and simply followed the advancing left. 
The movement, in fact, was a fank march, within reach of an enemy 
able to strike home; and the result, as usually happens, was a great 
disaster. The Prussian left was checked by a body of cavalry ; Daun 
crushed the centre and right by well-placed batteries ; and though he 
did not cause his army boldly to engage, he moved it forward so that 
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his enemy was ravaged by a storm of destructive missiles, and ran the 
gauntlet of deadly musketry. The Prussian left, isolated, was at last . 
routed, though it fought with courage worthy of all praise ; and the whole 
army was driven from the field with a loss of fully a third of its numbers. 

Pedants, who have deemed the attack in oblique order a talisman 
which assures victory under all conditions of place and position, have 
tried to explain away this crushing defeat ; but Napoleon’s judgment 
is evidently correct. Frederick made a flank march in open ground, 
under the beard of Daun, within striking distance, and the result was 
like what occurred at Austerlitz. Kolin forced the king to raise the 
siege of Prague, to abandon Bohemia, and to fall back on Silesia; and 
had his antagonists been great generals, he might have been over- 
whelmed before he had passed the ranges which overlook the Silesian 
lowlands. But Lorraine did not even break up from Prague till July, 
many days after the battle; Daun, a stout soldier of the school of 
Wallenstein, fond of intrenched camps and defensive lines, but in no 
sense of the word a strategist, lost a week in chanting Te Deums in 
his camp, to use Napoleon’s sarcastic phrase; and Frederick effected 
his escape with little further loss, and held positions between Zittau 
and Bautzen. Nearly two months passed in petty operations, the 
Austrians plainly shunning a contest, and taking no advantage of their 
splendid success, when the apparition of new and formidable enemies 
on the scene compelled the king to retreat towards the Lower Elbe. 
We have now reached the second phase of the war, and the second part of 
the campaign of 1757. Up to this time Frederick had had to cope 
almost wholly with the Austrians only, and had been superior in force 
on the theatre of war; the balance was now heavily inclined against 
him, and it was the conviction of Europe, as it had been from the first, 
that he would be annihilated by the league of the Continent. France 
had by this time two armies in Germany; the one eighty thousand 
strong, under the command of D’Estrées, the second not less than fifty 
thousand men, partly composed of contingents of the small German 
states, led by Soubise, one of the Pompadear’s favorites; and Turenne 
and Villars had overrun Germany, and threatened Vienna with less 
forces. Meanwhile, Sweden had assailed the Pomeranian sea-board; a 
Russian army of sixty thousand men had crossed the Niemen and at- 
tained the Pregel ; and though the forces of the allies were far apart, and 
D’Estrées was held in check for the time in Hanover by the Duke of 
Cumberland,—the warrior of Fontenoy and Culloden,—it seemed im- 
possible that Prussia could withstand the enormous masses arrayed 
against her. Frederick, always great in the hour of danger, saw what 
was before him, and made up his mind; though still suffering from 
the effects of Kolin, he resolved to advance at once against his nearest 
enemy, Soubise, who had approached the Saale, in the hope of striking 
a decisive blow; and leaving about forty thousands men to keep the 
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Austrians back, he marched with about twenty-five thousand—he had 
lately been re-enforeed—to make head against the French commander. 
Soubise, a degenerate scion of the great House of Rohan, and one of the 
poorest creatures who ever led an army, though nearly double in numbers, 
fell back before the king; and several weeks were lost in petty ma- 
neeuvres, Soubise always seeking to avoid fighting, conduct fatal beyond 
all others to French soldiers. The news of the success of the allies 
elsewhere on the theatre at last, however, compelled the French chief to 
abandon his timid attitude, and towards the close of October the army of 
Soubise returned to the Saale, and crossed the river, though it recrossed 
at the approach of its enemy. On the 5th of November, the Prussian 
army, which had made a short retrograde movement, was encamped, 
perhaps twenty-two thousand strong, in a position near the Saale, with 
its left at Rossbach ; and Soubise, who had fully forty-five thousand 
men, thought that he had caught Frederick, and could cut off his 
retreat. Full of the theory of the oblique order, but utterly ignorant 
how to apply it, he defiled in loose and irregular masses, without even 
an advance guard, under the eye of his adversary, and well within his 
reach, in order to fall on his rear, and to turn his right ; and the result 
of this insensate flank march was ruinous and most disgraceful defeat. 
Frederick, watching like a bird of prey its quarry, allowed Soubise to 
march to his fate; then changing his front, moving on the chord of an 
arc, and screening his operations with great skill, he smote the heads 
of the allied columns, unprotected and surprised, with the fire of well- 
placed batteries and the charges of the renowned horsemen of Seidlitz ; 
and the whole army of Soubise was literally scattered and half de- 
stroyed by the efforts of a force of only six or seven thousand men. 
Rossbach was one of Frederick’s most brilliant victories ; Soubise 
was effaced for the rest of the campaign, and his shattered forces re- 
crossed the Rhine. The result of the battle was evidently due to the 
stupid false movement of the allied chiefs; but the king turned this 
to the best account, and his tactics were in all respects admirable. 
This triumph greatly strengthened the Prussian cause, and sent a 
thrill of exultation through German hearts ; for Rossbach was the first 
great fight in which Germans, led by a German, had defeated French- 
men ; and the traditions of the day kept hope alive in the breasts of 
many a German soldier during the sad years that followed the rout of 
Jena. The arms of the king, however, had been unsuccessful on other 
parts of the theatre of war; and, as the close of 1757 approached, his 
position was one of increasing danger. A contingent of Swedes had, 
indeed, been driven from Pomerania and forced into Stralsund; but 
the Russians had gained a great victory at Jaégerndorf, near the banks 
of the Pregel; and though they had recrossed the Niemen as winter 
came on, the army opposed to them had been severely treated. The 
chief peril, however, which threatened Frederick came from Austria 
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and Maria Theresa, his implacable and untiring enemy. Lorraine and 
Daun had been largely re-enforced after Kolin, and ordered to press for- 
ward ; and at the head of probably ninety thousand men, they gradually 
bore back and drove towards the Oder the detachment, not perhaps 
half in number, which the king had_ given to his lieutenant, Bevern. 
The Austrian generals seem to have thought that their mission was to 
reconquer Silesia ; they besieged and captured Schweidnitz and Breslau ; 
Austrian horsemen were let loose on the province; and Bevern was de- 
feated under the walls of Breslau with terrible loss, and was ere long a 
prisoner. The intelligence reached the king some three weeks after 
Rossbach ; his decision was formed with his wonted promptness, and 
he hastened to the Oder by forched marches, from the Saale across the 
lowlands of Saxony. On the 3d of December he had joined hands with 
Ziethen, one of his best officers, who had succeeded to the command of 
Bevern ; but the united armies were not more than thirty-five thousand 
or thirty-six thousand men, for death and desertion had carried off thou- 
sands, The Austrians were still probably seventy-five thousand strong, 
—they were certainly in immensely superior numbers,—and it seems 
astonishing that Lorraine and Daun did not try to trample the enemy in 
the dust who was moving against them from Glogau upon the Oder, and 
could not have had even half their force. The memory of Rossbach, how- 
ever, was, perhaps, too recent ; and, leaving Breslau, they took a position, 
defensive as usual, along eminences that look down on the village of Leu- 
then. The left, under Lorraine, approached the Schweidnitz, a feeder of 
the Oder, but with a broad space between ; the centre held a long line 
behind Leuthen, with hills and ravines before its front ; and the right, 
with Daun in command, stretched down to a forest and hamlet known 
by the name of Ny-pern. Frederick, having carefully reconnoitred 
the ground, put his army in motion early on the 5th of December ; an 
advance guard was easily driven in ; and he pushed forward his right 
as quickly as possible, to turn and outflank the enemy’s left. This 
time, however, the attack in oblique order was a most skillful and well- 
planned movement; the Prussian centre ard left were thrown back 
until the effort of the right had told; what was more important, the 
army marched, screened by the valleys and hills, before the Austrian 
front ; a thick mist, too, hung over the plain, and concealed the ad- 
vance of the Prussian line; and this, therefore, was not a flank march 
within easy reach of a well-placed enemy. The Prussian right had 
soon turned and beaten the troops of Lorraine, which happened to be 
about the worst in the Austrian army; and though the prince en- 
deavored to throw back his left, and to form a new front, as he had 
done at Prague, his efforts proved fruitless, and his whole wing was 
routed. The centre and left of the king now bore down in irresistible 
force on the shaken army ; and though the Austrian chiefs did all that 
brave men could do to restore the fortunes of the day, and Daun 
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especially made a bold attempt to advance the Austrian right for a 
great counter-attack, their exertions ultimately were of no avail, and 
they were driven, utterly defeated, beyond the Schweidnitz. The losses 
of the victors were not more than two thousand or three thousand 
men ; those of the vanquished were fully fifteen thousand, with, it is 
said, one hundred and fifty guns, and Breslau, with a very large garrison 
and all the wounded and sick of the Austrian army, was in a few days 
in the hands of Frederick. Lorraine and Daun fled from Silesia as 
best they could, and the situation of affairs, from the Elbe to the Oder, 
had been completely transformed by a single battle. 

“ Leuthen,” says Napoleon, “ is Frederick’s masterpiece ;” an army, 
“wholly inferior in force and partly composed of beaten troops,” de- 
feated and routed an army twofold in numbers, and that, too, with in- 
significant loss. The victory is the glory of the attack in oblique 
order, for the Austrian left was turned and destroyed without endan- 
gering the assailing army ; the Prussian centre and right were engaged 
at the fitting time; and though a counter-attack was tried, it failed, 
partly owing to the difficulties of the ground, which with the mist had 
screened the king’s offensive movement. But, as Napoleon has rightly 
observed, the attack in this instance had nothing in common “ with a 
flank march in the face of your enemy ;” and it was “in conformity 
with true principles.” The league against Frederick remained un- 
broken, notwithstanding the reverses of 1757; and in 1758 he had 
still to confront France, Austria, Russia, and the lesser states of Ger- 
many. The odds against him were still enormous; but the armies 
of the coalition were widely scattered—Maria Theresa alone had her 
heart in the contest—and Frederick had gained one great ally which 
has often turned the scale in wars on the Continent. By this time the 
first Pitt was supreme in England ; he was engaged in a death-struggle 
with the French for empire in India, and in the Far West; and he 
turned his eye of genius on the heroic warrior who had conquered at 
Rossbach, at Prague, and at Leuthen. The minister supported Fred- 
erick with a small contingent of troops, and lavished on him immense 
subsidies, which the king turned to excellent account; and Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, a very able man, replaced the Duke of 
Cumberland, and opposed the forces of France on the Weser, the 
Rhine, and the Main, with an army made up of German auxiliaries. 
I cannot dwell on these operations, disgraceful in the very highest de- 
gree to the fribbles and fops who now led the armies of France at the 
Pompadour’s bidding ; suffice it to say that the Prince of Clermont 
and poor Soubise were completely beaten, and the French were driven 
again beyond the Rhine. 

Wiii1am O’Connor Morris. 


(Concluded next month.) 
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(Continued from page 412.) 


CapTaIN PLussMorE felt very uneasy as the 25th of September drew 
nigh. The question as to what further steps, if any, on his part were 
advisable was perpetually present, like the poor who are to belong to 
the land until Mr. George is President. 

The captain did not feel at liberty to ask advice, and no lamp of 
experience lit up the darkness. It even occurred to him to wonder if 
marriage would not admit of government supervision, somewhat after 
the Bellamy plan. There could be attached to the Interior Depart- 
ment a Bureau of Contracts, limited or otherwise, and an applicant, 
getting a certificate of character from the nearest white postmaster, and 
sending on his tintype and graphophone, taken by a government artist, 
as a guarantee of good faith, might receive in reply from the National 
Express Company a United States chaplain and a package, by the 
former of which he could be married to the latter, in the thorough 
assurance that his chances for happiness and posterity would be all the 
greater by as much as the commonwealth exceeds in power and wisdom 
the individual. 

However, “ Looking Backward” was not just then available for Pluss- 
more. He only reflected that, if to err is human, to err on the right side 
is rather a waste than a failure. One may seek without finding, but 
he seldom will find without seeking. So tke captain determined, like 
Clive at Plassy, to beat the enemy up. True, Miss Ethel had promised 
to answer his questions by a given day, and silence on his part might 
well be taken for simple trust in her word. And while a man secures 
independence and elbow-room with his fists, if necessary, he grants to 
the female in view of her ballistic deficiencies a generally negative 
attitude, which is, after all, a better protection than the science of 
Sullivan. To her are assured all the advantages of the initiative. 

It did not appear to Plussmore that he had any right to anticipate 
the stated period of his suspense, but he was extremely anxious to show 
something more than mere hospitality towards the decision he hoped 
for ; in fact, to help it along. 

Nor could he stifle the conviction that he should do better in person 
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than by letter. He was like the gallant admiral who cheerfully ad- 
mitted that he enjoyed fighting, but dreaded to write the dispatches. 

The current of thought a pen may either conduct or insulate. Some 
people are as helpless with it as others are without it. Nothing could 
be greater than the difference between Marlborough on his horse and 
at his desk. It was reserved for Wellington to read over his old 
reports and find them “so good.” 

The captain was more modest, and confessed that his ideas never 
got beyond the thumb in any such shape as he wanted. But if he 
could once look into Miss Ethel’s eyes he was sure there would be less 
difficulty. What inspiration can there be in a sheet of blank paper 
compared with a face that anticipates the warning you need or the 
encouragement you merit? 

Many a pipe, therefore, did Captain Plussmore smoke over his per- 
plexities in solitude and searching of heart that finally ultimated in a 
note to the mistress of York Hall, in which he requested permission to 
visit that ancient family seat with a view of placing a few days’ leave 
of absence at the disposal of her niece, Miss Ethel, as soon after the 
25th of September as he could get there. 

York Hall had been in a condition of slow decline for many years, 
and had finally passed out of the hands of the elder branch, and now 
belonged to Major Dinwiddie, of the old Halifax stock, whose wife 
was sole remaining heir to the original Broadwaters, and aunt to Miss 
Ethel and Miss Thalia, who were still part and parcel of the estate. 

Major Dinwiddie, like Ulysses, was a versatile man, who had in 
his time wandered far and seen much, and had by no means yet ceased 
to be thankful for the. varied complication of incidents that had at last 
provided him his Ithaca in the Accomac Valley. 

Hampered early in life by a collegiate education, and favored later 
by a sudden collapse in the paternal resources, he found himself un- 
willing to live on his muscle, and endeavored to utilize his classics. 

Drifting into the vicinity of a provident Yankee cousin, he secured 
the charge of a school in Piney Hollow, Arbutus County, Massa- 
chusetts, snow-balled with the big®boys in the morning, played blind- 
man’s-buff with the big girls in the afternoon, till, in the height of 
his popularity, he was taken down with the typhoid fever, and between 
that and the calomel and lancet of old Doctor Cobb he lost nearly a year 
of life, all his hair, and most of his teeth. 

Then, through affiliation to the Halifax gens, which served the State 
in all its vocations, from embassies abroad to “improvements” at 
home, the major fell into precarious dependence upon temporary clerk- 
ships to Congressional committees, like that upon the drainage of 
Southern lowlands or to examine the fossil deposits of the Upper 
Missouri. 

But in no manner could he ever get ahead of the dust.of his 
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troubles. Once he invested the little he could scrape together in a 
coal-mine, upon the head-waters of Pottsville Creek, whence a supply . 
could be floated right under the windows of the Merrimac factories, 
but that year the stream ran dry, and still remains so. 

He secured the right of sale of a patent inerasable ink, and earned 
thereby only the wrath of all its purchasers, whose signatures in six 
weeks had disappeared forever from draft, deed, and docket. 

With a residual fifty cents he bought a diploma from the Camden 
College of Medicine, borrowed Warren’s Family Practitioner, and went 
West, where his first year’s fees amounted to one dollar and thirty-seven 
and a half cents. 

Then he put up a store at Pamunkey Cross-roads, and, attempt- 
ing to make something more of it than a mere hitching-post for cheap 
whisky, was burnt out down to and including his wig. 

Just here the tide turned. He married a widow, and, intervening 
cognate obstacles being strangely swept away by a shipwreck at sea, a 
runaway on land, and an affair of honor at Bladensburg, he found 
himself, by no effort of his own, comfortably installed in what was 
left to the madam of York Hall, with all the appurtenances, real and 
personal, thereto belonging. 

Thenceforward no element of adventure makes his life of any 
interest. He settled down into the type of the neighborhood, to be 
known as the major, and to maintain the reputation of York Hall as 
having less style and more comfort than any spot this side the Blue 
Ridge. 

This, then, was the gentleman who left his favorite seat under the 
honeysuckle that climbed over the porch and walked down the lane to 
the post-office, which consisted of a box nailed to a huge walnut-tree by 
the roadside, in which was deposited whatever pertained to York Hall in 
its communication with the outer world. Besides the usual paper, the 
major found a letter for the madam, which he took up to the house 
without even looking at the post-mark. 

This was the missive into the composition of which, simple as it 
was, so much of Plussmore’s tobacco and thought had gone. Had it 
been a question of military history, he would have felt free to consult 
the colonel. Any point in tactics might easily have been disposed 
of by reference to Captain Truffles, and for general dolichocephalic 
sagacity Plussmore had the highest opinion of Longbow. 

But that officer was now absent on a general court-martial detail 
at the new post of Lieutenant-Colonel Matherby, down among the 
Seminoles in Florida. As the letter stood then it was the sole product 
of Plussmore’s study of the situation ; but it laid on Mrs. Dinwiddie’s 
table a day or two before that lady discovered it beneath a pile of 
clothing material, where it must be left for the present. 

“Passages from the Life of a Philosopher” was the book recom- 
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mended to Doteville by the colonel, and the captain searched it indus- 
triously for information as to the construction of sun-dials. But 
Professor Babbage appeared to utterly ignore the subject. From cover 
to cover not a word upon it could be discovered. So Doteville came 
to the conclusion that the colonel intended some other writer, and went 
down one evening to get more light. 

“ That’s a singular work you spoke to me about, colonel.” 

“Oh, Professor Babbage you mean ?” 

“Yes. There is almost everything in it except sun-dials.” 

“Sun-dials ?” 

“ No mention whatever made of them, I assure you.” 

The colonel got up quickly and walked to the door, stood there a 
moment, and when he came back was certainly very red in the face. 

“ Well, let me see, there must be something about engines.” 

“ Oh, yes, full of that.” 

“ Very curious, too, was their manner of operation.” 

“T did not examine them.” 

“ Well, captain, the professor constructed a machine for numerical 
calculations. It presents numbers in a series, each larger by one than 
the preceding. This holds good thousands and thousands of times 
until it certainly seems reasonable to expect that it will continue, pro- 
gression by unity being the law of the mechanism. 

“ But at a certain stage of the addition there is a change, and the ratio 
of increase instead of unity suddenly becomes ten. Now the question 
arises, how many examples justify a general rule, or from how much 
observation can one infer a habit ?” 

But Doteville was getting to be a little suspicious. The colonel, 
however, waited as if for an answer, and the captain finally said he 
doubted if the matter admitted of exact definition. 

“No, very few things do, even weights and measures. Probation 
implies probabilities only. Right and wrong admit of more accurate 
determination than the sun’s distance, and our duties are much plainer 
than our goal in the sidereal spaces. But ten rotten apples, for instance, 
would hardly justify the inference of a rotten barrel ?” 

“ Hardly.” 

“ Still less two ?” 

“Still less, colonel.” 

“So much then for ‘ Passages from the Life of a Philosopher,’ nor 
are they absolutely without application to ourselves, for only two things 
were said to be impossible to the calculating powers of the professor’s 
machine, the ages of women and the changes of party.” 

But the colonel’s laugh was heartier than the captain’s, who was 
unwillingly meditating upon the drift of these parables. 

When, however, he rose to go, the colonel said he thought 
“ Hutton’s Recreations in Science” might be of service to his work. 
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“Thank you,” and the captain withdrew by no means whistling 
for want of thought. 

On the way home his eyes were opened. “ Two rotten apples,” 
muttered he to himself; “ well, there, certainly the old man will think 
me a fool.” He was inclined to get angry, and, feeling uncomfortably 
warm all at once, he took off his cap. “In other words, how many 
samples make a sure thing of it? There’s wisdom in the business, too. 
I wonder what alteratives are intended in ‘Hutton’s Recreations.’ 
This second-hand fashion of correcting faults is rather abstruse. I 
suppose I shall have to go through the whole library.” 

But the captain examined “ Hutton” the next day without coming 
across recreation or remedy. It gave him a point or two upon sun-dials, 
however. 

As his Board went on with their work, of which Mr. Straightedge 
was the main inspiration, it disclosed a very remarkable fact that the 
architectural centre of the ordnance store-room, known as the Peniten- 
tiary, was also the exact geometrical centre of the reservation area. 

This was bad for the sun-dial, but it brought out in its proper color 
the symmetrical tastes and development of the ordnance people, who, 
being mostly first-section men, skip nothing in the way of mechanics 
and engineering and let nothing escape them afterwards, whereas the 
ragged gaps in the training of the line, who jump the hard places of 
the academic text-books, declare themselves later in all sorts of zigzag 
obliquity. 

These victims of an intermittent education, immortals and all, go 
on always leaving out things. Put into the ration business, they run 
short on pork and forget the sugar. Put into the building business, 
instead of beginning at the middle of the reservation, which is the 
proper method with epics and all other heroic constructions, they always 
start in one corner and bring up in the highway. 

Thus it is that our posts are so like the Mississippi voters, all on 
one side, with quarters piled up in one end and dominated by the fac- 
tories, outhouses, and saloons of the greedy commercialist, or the man 
who simply makes money for “ keeps” instead of giving it away like 
the early Christians. 

On the other hand, going back to the peculiarities of a military edu- 
cation, it is well to remember, when books so abound and the sciences 
are extending on every side, that judicious extracts rather than omniv- 
orous comprehension will become necessary to any profitable use of 
time or to any special excellence. It may be affirmed that the highest 
art, the most delicate accomplishment, the surest key to practical success, 
will consist in knowing when to skip and what to omit. 

The man who can tell you everything about either Chinese music 
or the sun’s corona will become a tradition of the past, like peachblow 
potatoes or election cake. 
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There were some things that even Brougham did not know, and 
hereafter knowledge will have to be served up like a meal in a buffet- 
car, with more gaps in the getting than dishes in the course. 

Faith was insisted upon as a beneficial exercise in religious growth, 
because it was foreseen that it would be a necessary condition of increase 
of secular knowledge as education passed out of its primary stage. 

Although one might have known that the ordnance store-room would 
have been in exact isometrical relation with all its surroundings, Colonel 
Peppercorn was hardly prepared for the announcement that estimating 
the public area from mean low water-mark brought its centre precisely 
under that of the east wall, while starting from mean high water-mark 
it coincided to a dot with that of the west wall. 

In fact, Mr. Straightedge unearthed any amount of numerical corre- 
spondences. The length of the store-room was an exact multiple of 
that of the parade, provided you left out most of a little jog by 
Captain Plussmore’s quarters who never could be brought into harmony 
with anything. 

And its width went into that of the parade an accurately even 
number of times, making only reasonable allowance for accidental 
irregularities of contour, presumably of recent origin. 

But the Board, having at its command a limited amount of stationery, 
was compelled to choke off Mr. Straightedge in his investigation of the 
old ordnance store-room as a factor in post-mensuration, and the colonel, 
as it was, after studying the possibilities of the case, ordered Mr. Pen- 
wiper to dissolve the Board, and direct the post-quartermaster to put in 
a requisition for an eight-day clock. 

But Captain Doteville came out of these exercises, as the colonel 
was glad to see, with enlarged notions of the relations of the individual 
to the general, and cheerfully acknowledged his indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor Babbage for his growth in grace. 

« Dear me, it is difficult to hit the golden mean, and distinguished 
marksmen fail as often as more humble individuals. There was the 
painstaking subaltern who thought to fortify his request for leave of 
absence by stating that such an indulgence ‘had not been granted him 
for ten years. 

He was informed that, if, as alleged, he had gone ten years without 
a leave, there would seem to be no reason why his present application 
should be favorably considered, which shows how reasons, like medicine, 
may work more ways than one. 

The natural inference is that by being as brief as possible you are 
most likely to get what you want. 

But everybody recollects the story of the navy lieutenant, who, find- 
ing a request for a furlough on the table of his friend, attached a post- 
script,—“ P.S.—Me, too. Jenkins.” And it went up in that shape. 

Now Jenkins could not possibly have been more economical in lan- 
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guage or material. So far from gaining anything by it, he is still em- 
ployed in his fraction of a state-room off the coast of Brazil in explain- 
ing his explanations, and it is doubtful, when he gets home again, if even ~ 
his wife will know him. 

It was his desire to avoid these extremes that kept Plussmore so 
long busy at the substance of his own application. He could not bear 
to unfold his motives on paper, they looked so romantic and compro- 
mising, but if he did not, it was quite possible the colonel would 
decline to grant what there was no special reason for granting. In the 
matter of leaves of absence the post-commander was known to be by 
no means a spendthrift, and seldom relented before the holidays. 

So the captain contented himself with simply asking for seven days, 
and wrote to York Hall, as already stated, which was rather a rash pro- 
ceeding. After waiting nearly a week he could stand it no longer and 
over to the office he went. 

‘Colonel, can I speak to you about my leave ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“‘T am very desirous of getting it, sir.” 

“ Right in the midst of the fall exercises ?” 

“ Well, yes, sir.” 

“You say nothing of any necessity Yor immediate action.” 

“T wish to visit York Hall, colonel.” 

“ Better wait, captain, till Christmas. Mrs. Peppercorn is going 
down then, and she will be delighted to have you join her.” 

“ Good heaven, sir! that would never do in the world.” 

The captain stopped, conscious that he had covered more ground 
than he intended, but the colonel broke in with a hearty laugh. “ That 
would not do, would it? Well, Captain Plussmore, I will take the 
matter into consideration. Haven’t you heard from York Hall 
recently ?” 

“ Not a word, sir.” 

“ Very well, captain.” 

This was rather startling, and Plussmore determined to drop in upon 
Mr. Rosebank, whom he believed to be in occasional communication 
with the Accomac people. Nothing came of the visit. The lieutenant 
was cheerful, but not inclined to be discursive, and just now was 
occupied with some experiments for determining the amount of alum 
and muriatic acid in the bread and vinegar of the Subsistence Depart- 
ment. 

It was evident, however, that he knew of no cataclysm at York 
Hall or vicinity. Plussmore felt sure that for the question that dis- 
’ turbed him there must have been some reason other than mere curiosity, 
which was not characteristic of the colonel. 

But late that afternoon the mail-carrier brought a letter to Pluss- 
more that sent his pulse up into three figures. 
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It was substantially as follows: “ My aunt, Mrs. Dinwiddie, wishes 
me to say in reply to your note of the 10th that we shall be very glad 
to see you at the Hall whenever it may suit you to come.” 

It bore the signature of Thalia Broadwater York, and had a P.S., 
—“ Doubtless you have heard that my sister Ethel has gone to Fort 
Micanopy. It was very unexpected. Mrs. Matherby has been quite 
sick and we feel somewhat anxious about her. I have a message from 
my sister for you which waits your arrival.” 

When Captain Plussmore had really finished reading this epistle he 
said some things which it would not do to put down here. They 
might have been more complimentary to Miss Thalia, who, however, 
only showed that discretion which young ladies manifest in all love 
affairs except their own. 

Of course, anything coming in so circuitous a fashion, and appar- 
ently to be produced only when called for, held out very little promise. 
It was not likely to be a leaf of olive; rather of lettuce alone. 

The meditations of the captain were interrupted by a messenger 
who presented him with a post order granting the wished-for seven 
days. Plussmore tossed it under the table, nor did he manifest any 
gratitude to Mr. Penwiper, who had evidently expedited matters in his 
behalf. Seven days would hardly take him to Micanopy and back, 
nor was it particularly obvious that he had any call to go there. 

As for Accomac without Miss Ethel, it was worse than a book with- 
out an index or a parade without a band, and when Plussmore went to 
bed that night he left his heart in his boots. 

Subsequently he presented himself at the office and told the colonel 
that, on thinking the matter over, he had decided to withdraw his 
request for a leave. Then he prepared a note for Miss Thalia, in 
which he made the most of the colonel’s unwillingness to spare any of 
his officers during the busy season, and trusted that he might be favored 
with the message which he could not at present come in person to 
receive, much to his regret. 

The other applicant for a furlough was Captain Doteville, and to 
his astonishment it was granted. 

Having asked, more from a general habit of asking than for any 
special purpose, he nevertheless felt disappointed. The necessity of 
some labor for securing the privilege would at least have been a com- 
pliment that was by no means contained in the facility with which he 
apparently was excused. 

Doteville had never proposed to suffer from any lack of informa- 
tion on his part of what he desired. 

He met all opportunities much more than half-way, and nearly 
every vacancy that occurred was followed by a reminder of Captain 
Doteville’s special fitness therefor, until he was gathered to his fathers 
and the land had peace. 
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But this was long afterwards. 

Doteville finally did bring up in the Quartermaster’s Department, 
and, like Wolfe at Quebec, died in the moment of victory. His 
monument, however, exists to-day in the shape of a double house at 
Fort Saco, so ingeniously constructed that Brown’s bedroom was over 
Black’s parlor and Brown’s parlor under Black’s bedroom. 

Consequently, Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Black never spoke to one 
another more than seven days out of the three hundred and sixty-five 
given us each year in which to get ready for the Communion of Saints 
through an endless hereafter. 

But nobody’s temper could withstand the sosttonial stress that such 
a diagonal arrangement imposed upon it. The plan, elevation, and 
cross section of this masterpiece of architecture were very picturesque, 
however, and formed one of the principal adornments of the office of 
the chief quartermaster of the district, who was something of an 
engineer himself. 

It is all we have left of Doteville now though plenty of his type 
are abroad,—all abroad, in fact. One good turn deserves several more, 
and so our original Doteville concluded that it would be a delicate 
piece of attention to express his thanks in a casual way to his com- 
manding officer, Colonel Peppercorn, who, after all, said Doteville to 
himself, is a very kind-hearted old gentleman, though rather too much 
occupied with small military matters, mere minutie of service, which 
belong rather to soldiers than to gentlemen, and more and more of which 
a man should forget the higher his rank, as Doteville was earnestly 
trying to do. 

On the other hand, the choicest part of Napoleon’s library, so he 
has told us, were the twenty or more huge volumes containing the 
reports and returns, human, animal, and material, of his armies, which 
he studied with all the fondness of a girl for her first love-letter. This 
example he urged upon the attention of his dilatory brother Joseph to 
very little effect, that individual being but a very commonplace repro- 
duction of “our father the late king.” 

The real Napoleon, in his correspondence, constantly passes from 
continental topics to six pair of boots that ought to be found in some 
Spanish depot, or two missing horses on the papers of some Dutch 
‘commissary of purchases. 

After all, a man is great, not as he becomes indifferent to little 
things, but as he sees all things in their true relation, never confound- 
ing a paper of buttons with a park of artillery, nor mistaking the 
curse of a recruit for the mutiny of the Old Guard. 

Captain Doteville found the colonel finishing up his office work in 
no very amiable frame of mind, as became a man who was on bad 
terms with his breakfast and doubtful of his lunch. 

Beginning with his best bow,—and Doteville’s best was as impressive 
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as the whole of a Seventh Regiment salute,—old Colonel Arbuckle 
could be trusted for that,—Doteville remarked he was greatly obliged 
to the colonel, and with his permission thought he would leave that 
night. 

But the commanding officer only looked up sideways and said, 
“ Wuat,” in a style that reminded the captain of a thunder-storm 
breaking over a July picnic. 

“The leave you were kind enough to give me, sir; I think I’ll go 
to night.” 

“ Leave ?” . 

“Yes, colonel, my leave of absence.” 

“ Where did you get it ?” 

“In post orders, sir.” 

“I don’t understand this, Mr. Penwiper.” 

That gentleman came forward and affirmed the fact. The colonel’s 
impatience paled off into bewilderment. 

“ Let me have Captain Doteville’s application,” he said. 

It was looked up and handed to the colonel, who took it, and soon 
discovered his mark in the usual place. It certainly had an unnatural 
look, but afforded more resemblance to the established emblem of 
approval than anything else. 

At this moment the adjutant, who had been studying the situation 
with the advantage of a flank view, interposed, “Colonel, I see how 
it is; allow me;” and he placed the paper on the table in its normal 
position. The device was revealed plainly enough as a very respect- 
able A. 

Then turning the document from himself through a quarter of a 
circle, the negative sign D came out as clearly as the frown on the fore- 
head of Redgauntlet. ‘ Well,” replied the colonel, “it looks to me 
like an interposition of Providence. Certainly, Captain Doteville, I 
never had any intention of giving you a leave.” 

“Under these circumstances, colonel, I could not think of taking 
it.” 

“Oh, go, go by all means. But be very circumspect. Nothing 
short of a wife or a—a rope can be meant by this. You don’t happen 
to have a lottery ticket about you.” 

“ Not to-day, colonel.” . 

“ Well, good-morning, Captain Doteville ; carpe diem, I may change 
my mind before night.” 

The truth was, when this business came up for final consideration, 
the colonel, in his hurry to properly stigmatize Doteville’s presumption 
in seeking for leave of absence at all, endorsed upon the application a 
very big “ D,” but, unfortunately, he deployed it along the fold of the 
paper instead of across it, so that when Mr. Penwiper took it up in the 
usual way, he felt obliged to consider the diagram as intended for the 
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head of the alphabet, and issued the order accordingly. Possibly he 
may have had his doubts, but if so, he gave the benefit of them to the 
accused, 

If a man will indulge in the luxury of a shorthand all to himself, 
he should be uniform not only in the character of his embroidery, but 
in the manner of its location. 

Captain Doteville, however, scored a point with the colonel by 
staying at the post, and came off with flying colors from battalion drill 
of the next day, which the colonel, in the temporary absence of Major 
Longbow, conducted himself, with just appreciation of Doteville’s 
zeal, 

We are loth to give up Doteville even now. It was grand to hear 
him emphasize the importance of adjusting the old inherited conditions 
of military life to the higher types of the new time. This was the 
imposing form assumed by the genera] statement, but when a descent 
was made into particulars, it was rather mortifying to find the captain 
meant not so much a simplification of tactics, or the enrichment of the 
company mess, or increased educational facilities, as the doing away 
forever with reveille roll-call. 

The army was to be civilized and refined by the incorporation of 
the choicest elements of the best society, in order that the captain might 
not lose his morning nap. 

Why, indeed, when the proletariat are clamoring for only eight 


hours of labor out of the twenty-four, should a grizzled veteran of the 
Seminole wars be forced to rush out of bed at daybreak like a milk- 


man. 

At present we are more in accord with zeitgeist, and as the churche 
are abandoning Calvinism so the army turns its back upon the tradi- 
tions of Frederick. The light artillery are copying the details of 
metropolitan fire departments, the infantry are giving up to the 
Knights Templar the geometrical involutions that used to adorn our 
drill-grounds, and even the cavalry are beginning to cultivate the side 
whiskers and the English bump that have been the.exclusive charm of 
the anise-seed equestrian of Long Island. 

But it is not time quite yet to turn the grenadier into a philanthro- 
pist nor the bayonet into a soup-ladle. Its point and edge still have a 
value, and, like the Constitution, must be preserved, even at the risk of 
being disagreeable, until the other man relinquishes his purpose of 
putting my dollar into his pocket. 

As for Colonel Peppercorn, he wisely decided to give a little more 
care to his graphical methods of expediting business. In official 
matters it does not do to take for granted that the cream of the ques- 
tion is contained in briefs, titles, and abbreviations. 

“ Boston’s Fourfold State” has no reference to the men of the Hub 
City, and “Nelson on Infidelity” says nothing of Lady Hamilton. 
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To the sporting character “ Books and Bookmakers” would be singu- 
larly dry reading, and “ De Omnibus Rebus” solves very few riddles. 

Major Longbow came back from his excursion to Fort Micanopy 
in a remarkably uncommunicative frame of mind. He admitted seeing 
Miss Ethel, but pleaded guilty to no impression. Mrs. Matherby was 
better and was mentioned with unusual respect. Her husband did not 
take kindly to his new duties. Getting his fraction of the Thirty- 
third Infantry into working order was too complex business with Mrs. 
Matherby as an invalid, and the colonel fell away from his dress-coat 
so rapidly that it looked like a study-gown. 

Miss Ethel’s return to York Hall could not be much longer delayed, 
and at this juncture Captain Plussmore resolved, with a boldness that 
proved the existence in him of true soldierly instincts, to proffer his 
services to Mrs. Peppercorn as escort on her contemplated Christmas 
trip to Accomac Valley. He felt with an apostolic assurance that this 
was really like Washington crossing the Delaware. 

As Plussmore sat waiting in Mrs. Peppercorn’s parlor the assurance 
brought with him he felt slowly drifting away. It was considerable 
of an effort to resist his sudden inclination to pick up his hat and dis- 
appear. He might reasonably take shelter with the colonel in the 
library just across the hall, but starting to do so he ran across the 
madam in the door-way. 

When he left the house that evening he felt like Herrick’s bridal,— 
“So cool, so calm, so bright,” that he would have knocked Mr. Mal- 
lock on the head without any ceremony, had he met him. 

In fact, when he reviewed the situation, he had to confess that the 
belle of Accomac was in danger of partial eclipse by the charms of 
another man’s wife, so winning and sympathetic had he found Mrs. 
Peppercorn. 

And that lady was quite proud of her conquest, as the colonel dis- 
covered. “You are very much mistaken about Captain Plussmore,” 
said she. “ He is certainly anything but the dull, rude man you have 
represented him.” 

Now this was rather hard on the colonel, who had persistently 
asserted against the madam’s prejudices that Plussmore contained in the 
rough virtues enough to set up a deacon in good and regular standing. 

But it is the wife’s privilege to apparel a husband with all her modes 
of thought, when doubtful of their fit, in order better to see how they 
look. 

She does not readily objectify herself either in skirts or sentiment 
without the aid of lay figures. 

So the colonel managed to keep his countenance, and even accepted 
the negative side of the argument in order that a little healthful oppo- 
sition might secure a firmer foundation for the madam’s revised estimates 
of the captain. 
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Colonel Peppercorn possibly would not have gone to his wife for 
assistance in all of his office perplexities, but he felt she was his con- 
science, and kept him upon higher planes of motive than he might 
otherwise have reached with so much of the perpetual mud of out-door 
life sticking to his feet, and in truth he was not a little elated at the 
madam’s unexpected ratification of his own conclusions as to Pluss- 
more’s possibilities. 

But that gentleman had innocently solved the problem as to a man’s 
being in love with at least two women at once. He was a little dis- 
turbed to find himself counting almost as much upon the pleasure of 
the ride to York Hall with Mrs. Peppercorn as upon any disclosures 
that might await him there. They had their shadows mysterious and 
unknown, but the madam was all sunshine. 

It is hardly fair to Major Longbow to tell tales out of school, but 
his fortnight at Micanopy was a very eventful one, notwithstanding his 
reticence in the matter. 

In that interval he had taught his new tactics to Colonel Matherby’s 
adjutant, administered justice to a large contingent of the Thirty-third 
Infantry, explored an Indian mound, met Miss Ethel, proposed to her 
and been dismissed, so gently, however, that he was inclined to regard it 
as only affording the opportunity for renewed effort. 

Such things were very familiar to the major, and were apt to be 
considered by him as not so much an absolute refusal as an attitude of 
maidenly reserve towards the unexpected vigor of his advances. 

For the major always made love precisely as he drilled the battalion, 
with neither break nor explanation,— 


‘¢Ohne hast und ohne rast,”’ 


taking the fullest acquaintance with the subject for granted. 

But it is quite doubtful if Miss Ethel gave him the benefit of a 
second thought after the preparation of the dessert for dinner on the 
day of his departure. She had not the slightest idea of trusting him 
with even a powder-puff, but was not unwilling to carry his scalp at 
her girdle. But the major flattered himself he had simply discharged 
a duty and left the responsibility where it belonged. 

Plussmore’s case he regarded as hopeless from the beginning, and if 
he could kindly throw an obstacle in his way, it was the part of true 
friendship to do so. 

But something of a surprise was in store for Carter Barracks. On 
the return of the major it was observed that he lost no time in fitting 
up his quarters with a carpet and two engravings, one of Melancholy 
and one of Hope, as was proper enough in a lover on probation. 

Hitherto his surroundings had been of the simplest character, and 
the greater part of his baggage allowance, in change of station, had 
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always been at the disposal of over-burdened lieutenants like Jafferty, 
whose movings resembled the deportation of the ten tribes. 

The major completed his investment in furniture by the purchase 
of Shakespeare, and Colonel Peppercorn was really abashed one even- 
ing during a visit from the major at his evident familiarity with Antony 
and Cleopatra. 


‘‘ These hands do lack nobility that they strike 
A meaner than myself,”’ 


quoth the major, as his contribution to the subject of discipline and its 
methods, from the sugar-plum system of the “ Soldier’s Friend” to the 
sublime profanity and clinched fist of old Sergeant Whackerback, when 
duly authorized by his superior officers “to use voylence,” as was some- 
times advisable with belligerent offenders. 

Now it must be confessed—and it was the only thing we ever knew 
to Colonel Peppercorn’s discredit—that he was fonder of the Peninsular 
War than of the drama, Shakespeare even included. His copy of the 
plays, if examined, would have shown a thicker deposit of dust than 
any other book in the collection. 

“ Was there ever,” cried George the Third, “such stuff as great 
part of Shakespeare? only one must not say so. Is it not sad stuff,— 
what, what, what ?” ; 

Colonel Peppercorn would hardly have gone as far as he of Han- 
over, but it is true that he never looked into the divine William without 
coming across much that seemed inflated and unnatural, servants, mes- 
sengers, sailors, and all that sort of people, always on their stilts and 
using phraseology out of all manner of relation to their place. 

“Imagine,” said the colonel, “ my orderly, Tummelplatz, coming 
up to me with, 


‘ Labiennus— 
This is stiff news—hath with his Parthian force 
Extended Asia from Euphrates, 
His conquering banner shook from Syria 
To Syria and to Ionia.’ ”’ 


Consequently the colonel found Shakespeare something like the 
question of the encyclopedias, an up-hill business, and preferred the 
unadorned simplicity of the soldier’s pen. But to hear the great poet 
come trippingly off the tongue of Longbow, whom the colonel was ac- 
customed to think of with a trace of benevolent commiseration as so 
largely deprived of the pleasures of books, fairly startled the colonel, 
and he resolved to make another essay at Hamlet and Othello as soon 
as he had disposed of the “ Antiquary,” in about the fifteenth perusal 
of which he was now engaged. 

We are reluctant to go back to Plussmore and his disappointment, 
but he ought to be neglected no longer. 
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After some delay, accounted for by renewed uneasiness at York Hall 
for the condition of Mrs. Matherby, the captain received a note from 
Miss Thalia, expressing their regret over his detention at Carter Bar- 
racks. 

It also conveyed an inclosure which, as doubtless containing the 
anxiously expected message from Miss Ethel, Plussmore really hesitated 
to open. 

When he had done so, he found himself in possession of a leaf 
evidently torn out of a pocket diary. 

It was headed with the printed date of September 25, and below 
was written as if in some haste the solitary word,— 


“ Postponed.” 
EK. W.. C. 


SONNET ON DANTE. 
(Translated by O. Elton for the London Academy.) 


He sank from earth to the abysses blind, 
And saw both hells, and lived, and made ascent 
To God, led by his thought magnificent, 
Whose light of truth he poured on us mankind. 
That lordly star of price in our night shined 
Revealing the Eternal; ere it went 
This muddy world such wages on it spent 
As to our choicest souls is still assigned. 
+ 


Ill greeted by his people’s thanklessness 
Were Dante’s labors, Dante’s high desire ; 
Only the just man these forbear to bless. 
Were but such birthright mine! might I aspire 
To his sharp exile, to his righteousness, 
No man’s estate on earth were lifted higher. 
Michael Angelo, 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


WE see that the French, having made some trial of Admiral Krantz’s 
plan of reduced cadres or crews for their men-of-war which are within 
reach of home ports, have abandoned the idea, and all ships in com- 
mission are to be complete as to personnel. It is a most natural con- 
clusion, for, of all organizations, a “ short-handed” ship, either man-of- 
war or merchant vessel, is the most inefficient. 

M. Wey], the well-known naval writer of Le Yacht, contended for 
this return to full complements from the first. 

In a recent article upon “ Monster Ironclads” the same writer 
remarks: “ With the money which two of these monsters cost one 
could have three vessels of ten thousand tons, an argument of some 
value. As to the coal capacity of these great vessels, he remarks that 
France will not have to provide for such distant naval operations as 
the English, but that the French field of operations will be confined to 
the Mediterranean and the Northern and Western coasts. “ But our 
neighbors beyond the Channel, who think of all probabilities, wish to 
protect themselves against the naval force of the United States, and so 
they must consider the likelilood of war in the West Indies, when it 
is not probable that France will ever have such operations to conduct.” 

“Finally, and as a last argument, the great majority of our naval 
officers prefer ironclads of medium tonnage—and in these days ten 
thousand tons is a medium tonnage—to such huge monsters as are at 
present in favor with the English. Thus, for the reasons which I have 
given, I believe we should commit a serious fault if we followed the 
path first opened by the Italians and now by England.” 


The Cosmopolitan, for April, has an article upon the “ Fighting 
Forces of Germany,” by Poultney Bigelow, which is of great interest, 
and is illustrated by quite two dozen cuts,—most of them by ‘ process’ 
from photographs, which, if not the highest and most pleasing manner 
of illustration, has at least the merit of truth. 

“ From his seventeenth to his twenty-fifth year the army has a lien 
on every German,—during those years he cannot emigrate without 
permission ; and that this permission is difficult to procure may be in- 
ferred from the fact that in the recruiting returns of 1885 no less than 
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eighteen thousand were noted as having escaped their obligations by 
emigration. The ordinary man has to serve three years with the colors, . 
as that time is considered necessary in order to make a real soldier of 
the average country lad. Those, however, who have passed high 
academical examinations, and show that they are of superior mental 
capacity, can be free at the end of one year, although for this privilege 
they have to clothe themselves and take care of themselves as well. . . . 
No soldier is accepted less than five feet and a half inch high, and the 
crack regiments make five feet and six and one-tenth inches their mini- 
mum, excepting for light cavalry, when weight is limited to one hun- 
dred and forty-two pounds, the heavy cavalry allowing up to one 
hundred and fifty-three pounds. Such as do not come up to the 
‘fighting requirements’ are relegated to garrison work of practical, if 
not glorious, characier. As to exemptions, special reasons sometimes 
release a German from serving in the army,—or at least obtain for him 
a postponement of service,—as, for instance, if he is,— 

“1. The only son of destitute parents. 

“2. The son of a farmer or manufacturer who would be unable to 
superintend his work without his son’s services. 

“3. The next eldest brother to one killed in war, or of one who 
has lost health while on duty, if, by postponement, the lot of the latter 
is ameliorated. 

“4, Those engaged in the study of art as a profession, whose career 
would suffer damage if such studies were interrupted ; and one or two 
others in the same spirit. The state, in other words, recognizes no 
distinction between rich and poor, noble and peasant, in the matter 
of defending the common fatherland. 

“The monthly pay in the German army is not such as to raise 
a suspicion that officers enter the service in the hope of high pecu- 
niary reward. A field-marshal receives each month $245; the com- 
mander of a brigade or regiment $160; a captain between $44 and 
$74; a first lieutenant about $22, and a second lieutenant $18. There 
is little in this tabulation to attract the cupidity of a leading me- 
chanic among us, and two grades at least would discourage the am- 
bition of most day laborers. Our own fledgling lieutenants start 
off with at least $100 a month, and must wonder how even the most 
frugal of Germans can subsist on his scant pay. The answer is easy, 
—they don’t; and as corollary to this, it is obviously important that 
every would-be officer should give his chief satisfactory proofs that he 
has something to live on besides his pay, and that this something is a 
sound investment as well.” 


On January 20 there was launched from the Germania-Werft, at 
Kiel, amid great rejoicings, the newly-built dispatch-boat F, which be- 
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longs to the smallest vessels of this class in the German navy, and is 
also expected to be the swiftest. Her chief dimensions are: Length, 
two hundred and sixty-two and a half feet; beam, thirty-one feet three 
inches ; depth, eleven feet four inches. The displacement is only nine 
hundred and fifty tons, while the engines will be of more than five 
thousand indicated horse-power, giving a speed of from twenty-three 
to twenty-four knots. The vessel is an improved type of the “ Wacht” 
and “Jagd” class, which have one thousand two hundred and forty 
tons displacement and four thousand horse-power. The ceremony of 
naming the ship was performed by Vice-Admiral Knorr, chief of the 
station, who thus addressed her: “ May wind and water be faithful to 
thee, thy command make thee as an exemplar to thy companions, bright 
as the heavenly flash whose name thou wilt bear, and be thou at all 
times foremost for the honor of the flag and the good of the fatherland ! 
By command of his Majesty, the Emperor, I name thee ‘ Meteor.’” 
The work upon the ship is so far forward that the trial-trip may take 
place during the present year. Her armament will consist exclusively 
of quick-firing guns, four guns of eighty-seven centimetres, and the 
necessary number of machine-guns. 


Speaking of the schemes for enlarging our navy, the London 
Engineer says: “Instead of a completely insignificant fleet, America 
proposes to have one shown on the list we give herewith of three hun- 
dred and sixty-nine thousand tons armored, and in all of four hundred 
and seventy-three thousand tons displacement, costing over fifty-five 
millions sterling, not of dollars, but English pounds. When it is borne 
in mind that the programme laid before our House of Commons last 
year was to provide for three hundred and eighteen thousand tons only, 
and at a cost of twenty-one million five hundred thousand sterling, the 
magnitude of the American programme may be appreciated. It may be 
noticed that the armored tonnage of England in 1888 was about five 
hundred thousand, and of France three hundred and eighteen thousand 
tons. Consequently, if America were at once to produce three hundred 
and sixty-nine thousand tons of armor-clad ships of the newest designs, 
she would be more powerful than France, and, with all our additions 
since 1888, she would approach us in a formidable way. 

“ Seriously, the scheme is such as must raise the great question, How 
can it pay the United States to construct such a fleet? They have been 
in the happy position of professing not to need one in the way that a 
European nation, and especially that England, has needed hers up to 
this time. The States have not suffered in consequence in any way of 
which we are aware. Every one has respected America; she has 
proved that she can both make and fight ships in the best possible way 
when she likes, as we have learned in former times to our cost. We 
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do not doubt that these ships could be made and armed on American 
ground without going elsewhere, in course of time,—though this would 
be a great feat,—and we should expect them to be handled in the best 
possible way. 

“We look upon each ship and upon each man as exactly as possible 
like a British ship and a British sailor, surrounding conditions being 
equal. It can be done if it is worth while. The question is still, How 
can it be worth while? This full programme can only pay in any 
sense if the American republic plays a new part in the world, and a 
part which we fear must cause misgiving and disturbance. When 
Russia constantly adds to her enormous armies, alarm is caused because 
notoriously no one wishes to attack her. Is not the same thing true of 
America ?” 


From Odessa the death is announced of a splendid soldier with 
an historic name, General Radetzky, who took a prominent part in 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1878. Along with General Gourko he 
held the Shipka Pass against the repeated desperate and bloody on- 
slaughts of the Turks, and afterwards led the Russians through the 
Trojan Pass. 


That excellent service journal, the London Army and Navy Gazette, 
remarks: ‘“ The proposal to offer the pay and rations the United States 
soldier receives is made apparent without reflection. Lord Wolseley 
must know how different the conditions in England and the United 
States are,—what an infinitesimally small proportion the army of the 
latter bears to the population,—what a difference there is between the 
duties of the two armies. And when he declares that the best men in 
the open labor market could be secured by an increase of one-half of 
the present pay, he ought to be prepared to show that such an increase 
would divert eligible men from the service of railway companies, from 
the police, and from the great employers of profitable labor, and enable 
us to discard bad characters and get in lieu of them men with health, 
strength, moral qualities, and social position. Sixpence a day at least 
in addition to the present pay! Hey—presto! there is a rush for the 
ranks from all parts of the country. When Lord Wolseley talks of 
Cromwell’s army as being efficient, he must forget what a mutinous, 
tyrannical, ill-conditioned force it was which he considers to have been 
better than that which fought under Marlborough. They had no 
regular army to contend against, and, in the end, under the pressure of 
their insolent tyranny, England was ruled by their lieutenant-generals 
as if it were a conquered country.” 


The immense works of Armstrong, Mitchell & Co. are now fully 
established at Puteoli. Italy does not wish to run the great risks of 
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carrying heavy ordnance on merchant-vessels from Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
She, therefore, granted to Armstrong, Mitchell & Co. several acres of 
ground on which to erect works. 


The manufacture of smokeless powder has been stopped in the 
Italian arsenals, by order of the Minister of War, as it is found to be 
deteriorated by cold and damp. 


Cardinal Lavigerie has advised French theological students not to 
avoid military service, but rather to court it, thus disarming the advo- 
cates of their inclusion in the list of persons liable to army duty. 


Admiral Heneage has submitted to the Admiralty that in its present 
state the dock at Esquimalt is not available for all the war-ships on the 
Pacific Station which might be required to use it. The Canadian 
government has supported the admiral’s recommendations, and it is 
now probable that the dock will be enlarged sufficiently to accommodate 


the largest vessels in the navy. If the work is carried out, it will 
be at the joint cost of the imperial and colonial governments. The 
naval authorities at home are the more inclined to support the prop- 
osition of the admiral, that the new flag-ship will require docking 
at least once a year, from the experience of the “Orlando” in Aus- 
tralian waters. But why was it not thought of before? 


“ Farragut’s flag-ship is in danger of being broken up ; the old ship 
is at the Mare Island Navy-Yard, dismantled and ready for condemna- 
tion and sale to the highest bidder. The reason given for this course 
is that to repair her would necessitate an expenditure of more than 
twenty per cent. of her original cost. But a few patriotic souls are 
not going to see the ship disposed of in this way without protest. If 
Great Britain can afford to spend something on the ‘ Victory,’ it will 
be strange if out of their surplus the United States cannot afford to 
set aside enough to put the ‘ Hartford’ in repair, if only to retain her 
as a specimen of the wooden fleet used during the Civil War. But, 
perhaps, they do not want such a memento, otherwise we would suggest 
that she would make a capital naval museum.” 

If the English would dislike to see the “ Hartford” broken up, 
what should be our state of mind upon the subject ? 
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The last number of the journal of the United States Cavalry 
Association contains a sketch of the life of General William Selby . 
‘Harney, with a portrait in captain’s uniform, of about 1830. 

General Harney died in Florida, near the scene of many of his 
achievements, in May, 1889, at the great age of eighty-nine. 

After eighteen years of infantry service, Harney was appointed 
colonel of the newly-raised Second Dragoons, in 1836, by President 
Andrew Jackson, on whose staff he had served in Florida. 

Besides his years of Indian-fighting, including his part in the tragic 
massacre of Caloosahatchie, Harney occupied a conspicuous position 
in several hard-fought actions, from the affair of Medellin and the 
capture of Vera Cruz, to the charge upon the Beleu Gate, and the 
battle of Cerro Gordo, when he led an infantry brigade to the storming 
of El Telegrafo, for which he was brevetted a brigadier-general. 

His next important service was in 1855, against the Sioux,—and a 
perfectly successful campaign. In 1858 he was in command in Oregon, 
and then occurred his occupation of San Juan Island, which he held to 
prevent its occupation by British forces,—having with him only one 
hundred men under Captain Pickett, afterwards the commander of the 
famous Confederate charge at Gettysburg. Although this action was 
not entirely supported by our civil authorities, Harney’s judgment 
was afterwards vindicated by the German emperor, who, in arbitrating 
the question, awarded the island to us. 


At the opening of the Civil War, Harney was in command at St. 
Louis, but was retired from active service in 1863. 


Colburn’s Magazine, for March, contains an appreciative paper en- 
titled “ A New Naval Power,”—referring at considerable length to the 
project for increasing the United States navy, and the means at hand 
for doing so. 

We do not remember to have seen any article which, in the same 
space, gives so satisfactory a grouping of all these points, from the first 
movement in the matter down through the action of the different 
Boards and Secretaries Whitney and Tracy. 

The writer signs himself “ A Naval Journalist,” and remarks, in 
the beginning of his paper, “The inhabitants of the British Islands 
can scarcely do otherwise than regard with interest and curiosity an 
augmentation almost equivalent to the reconstruction of the navy of 
the United States of America. It is sufficient at least to attract their 
kindly notice that it is the work of an English-speaking community 
with whom they have so much in common, whose institutions are so 
similar to their own, and between whom and themselves there will 
always exist reciprocal ties, which were never better exemplified than 
on the occasion when an American naval officer sent his boats to pick 
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up the drowning British seamen from under the fire of the Chinese 
guns, exclaiming, in words which should’never be forgotten on either 
side of the Atlantic, ‘ Blood is thicker than water.’ ”’ 

Old Commodore Tatnall’s action at Pei-Ho is frequently quoted by 
our English cousins,—especially when they are pleased with us. 


The following paragraphs are taken from the London United 
Service: 

“ What, it is wondered, would have been said if the same lavish ex- 
penditure had been made on the cabin-fittings and mess-furniture of 
our ships as has been made by the Americans on those of their new 
cruisers? Officers and men who have served on board the ‘ Admiral’ 
class would have been glad had the ventilating arrangements been any- 
thing like as good as they are on board these same cruisers.” 

“The Admiralty have amended the existing regulations referring to 
saluting the flags of foreign powers. Excepting in cases where the 
omission to salute would cause offense, though explained, the following 
rules are issued: Salutes are to be fired (a) by all ships carrying ten 
or more broadside guns; and (4) all ships carrying four or more quick- 
firing guns of the same nature, or six light guns specially provided for 
saluting, and commanded by a captain or commander. The 6-pounder 
quick-firing gun is to be used when the armament includes four of them, 
otherwise the 3-pounder quick-firing gun. Heavier guns than the 
7-inch six-and-a-half-ton guns are not to be used in saluting.” 


A writer in the Revue du Cercle Militaire gives an idea of the 
method of “rejuvenating” the superior grades of the Italian army, 
the weeding-out process causing the elimination of those who are unable 
to take the field, either from age or ill-health. The fear of wounding 
the feelings of officers has, it is said, hitherto prevented the carrying 
out of the project; but now it is in operation, and will affect nearly 
two hundred and fifty generals and superior officers. The “lettres de 
cachet” which these have received read something as follows: 

“The superior commission has decided that (for reason of age or 
some other reason) you are no longer fitted for the command of your 
(battallion, regiment, division, or corps d’armée),” and then directs the 
recipient to ask for a position in the reserves, or for retirement. It is 
said that nineteen general officers have received the above document. 

The writer states the total of officers of the active army, the mobiles, 
militia, auxiliary service, and the reserves, to be 34,828; and the 
soldiers of the active army to be 818,248 men; the mobile militia, 
294,945 men; and the territorial militia, 1,617,243 men; a total of 
2,765,264. But the regular army had, last year, only 240,641 men 
present with the colors. 
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A very readable book is the “ Life of John Davis, the Navigator, 
1550-1605,” by Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. (Geo. Philip 
& Son.) The life of a remarkable man, whose name is attached to 
the strait in the northeast part of our own continent, is well and pictu- 
resquely told, while the book is satisfactorily illustrated by maps and 
cuts. 

Many people who may be somewhat familiar with John Davis’s 
career, not only in Arctic exploration, but in the Strait of Magellan 
and the Indian Ocean, will learn for the first time that he met his death 
in a fight with pirates to the eastward of Singapore. 

Not the least interesting part of the book are the accounts of his 
early friends, among others Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who said that 
“ Heaven was as near upon the sea as upon land,” his- ship foundering 
soon after, and carrying him with it. 

In addition to his remarkable voyages, Mr. Markham goes into 
more detail concerning Davis’s part in the fight with the Grand 
Armada than is likely to be found elsewhere. 


The Japanese have recently issued new flags. That of the emperor 
has a plain red ground, with a gold chrysanthemum in the centre ; the 
empress’s is the same, except that the flag is swallow-tailed ; the heir- 
apparent’s flag is the same as the emperor’s, but with a narrow white 
border ; while the flag of the princes and princesses of the imperial 
blood has a gold chrysanthemum on a white ground, with a broad red 
border. The minister of the navy has a very ornate flag: it has 
white ground, with a red cherry-blossom and foul anchor with a yellow 
cable, and red zigzag stripes running horizontally across the field. The 
admiral’s flag has white ground with a red ball in it, and red rays reach- 
ing the edge of the flag. The commodore’s is the same, but swallow- 
tailed. The senior officer’s flag has red ground with a white ball and 
white rays, and is swallow-tailed. The naval ensign has a red ball, 
and the ground is made up of alternate red and white rays. The naval 
Jack has a red ball on white ground, and the pennant is white with a 
red star. The guard-ship flag is red with white zigzag stripes running 
horizontally across it; and the transport flag is white with black zigzag 
stripes. The pilot flag has a red ball on a white ground, with a deep 
black border ; and the last is the naval hospital flag, which has white 
ground, with square red corners. 

E. SHIPPEN. 
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THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 
A COURT OF INQUIRY IN THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


THE reference in, the last chapter to the experiences of a troop com- 
mander who was charged by the marshal of the day with the execution 
of certain orders when President Cleveland visited Chicago, and who 
was lampooned by the press for carrying them out, recalls to mind 
another incident, where the reporters of his own city filled the air with 
innuendoes at the expense of this same officer, and thereby led to a 
court of inquiry. 

Ours is rather a peace-loving if not decidedly humdrum community. 
Murders, suicides, defalcations, and divorces are very few and far be- 
tween. City editors and their corps of assistants are sometimes at their 
very wit’s ends to fill the local columns with items of sufficient interest 
to the average reader to arrest a moment’s attention. The proximity 
of Chicago, with its daily record of all manner of sin and sensation, 
renders home affairs oppressively tame by contrast, and, facts being 
wanting, recourse must not infrequently be had to fancy. Not so very 
many years ago one genial journalist within our midst hit on the com- 
prehensive expedient of selecting some prominent citizen, publishing 
annoying pieces of gossip or scandal at his expense, and then mag- 
nanimously tendering “the use of our columns for any defense the gen- 
tleman may see fit to make.” It was an ingenious dodge to promote 
the sale of the paper; for the populace will devour and digest scandal 
when solid information would simply choke them. The young man 
throve for awhile, but in the end better counsels prevailed, for reputable 
people grew sick of the process. . But his mantle seemed to fall, though 
in somewhat threadbare and attenuated shape, on the shoulders of a 
number of his successors. And in the efforts of the instructors of the 
State troops to bring up the discipline and efficiency of the men, the 
pencils of the local corps of journalists were directed almost uniformly 
against them. If, by overwhelming vote of the company, Private 
Slouch was expelled for persistent absence from drills and refusal to 
pay his fines, some reporter would seek the outcast, and, over a glass of 
beer, receive his version of the wrongs and injuries to which he had 
been subjected, the overbearing and insolent mien of the officers, and 
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the truckling of some of the men. The official records, the facts in 
the case, which might have been obtained from any member in good 
standing, would of course be carefully shunned. Sensation was what 
was wanted, and, sure enough, Saturday evening’s edition would be 
out with big-lettered head-lines, “ DISSENSION IN THE NATIONAL 
GUARD ;” “ ARROGANCE OF SHOULDER-STRAP SATRAPS THE CAUSE.” 
When Corporal Pique failed in his hopes of being promoted sergeant 
vice Stone, discharged on expiration of term of service, and talked very 
loud about the captain’s partiality to Corporal Snap, who had been pro- 
moted, the ninety-and-nine of the company—who had long since begun 
to wonder what on earth they had ever seen in Pique except a good 
face and figure—thought the captain had done just right. But the 
papers came out with “ TOTTERING ON THE RAGGED-EDGE ;” “ PROBA- 
BLE DISBANDMENT OF THE DUDES;” “A ROW IN THE FOURTH 
BATTERY,” etc. 

It may be supposed that this sort of thing was confined to the two 
or three papers representing the Socialist order, etc., but this was not 
at all the case. And officers and gentlemen who belonged to the troop, 
battery, or battalion were daily accosted in the street or at the club or at 
some dinner-table in society by a patronizing elder, or some secretly 
rejoicing youth who was not in the Guard and liked to sneer at those 
who were, with some such remark as, “ Well, captain, or Mr. Ferguson, 
I see there is more trouble in your company,” or, “ Well, Jones, they 
say your battery is going to disband.” 

“Indeed! that is news to me,” would not unlikely be the reply. 

“ Well, of course, I don’t pretend to know anything about it,—that’s 
what the papers say,” ete. 

It was always annoying. It always gave a wrong and unjust idea. 
It actually drove some good officers out of the Guard in sheer disgust. 
It was invariably adverse to good order and military discipline. It 
reflected only the views of the black sheep in the Guard. It stung and 
disheartened the men who were striving to do their duty by the State, 
the community, and the nation, but it was persisted in because it devel- 
oped sensation, piqued curiosity, and pandered to the prejudice and dis- 
like of the so-called lower classes. 

Of course, this local experience is not exceptional. It is but one 
application of the principles or lack of principles of the press at large. 
Has it not recently, throughout the whole country, far and wide, almost 
without exception, championed the cause of one of the very worst 
specimens of humanity that ever disgraced the uniform of a trooper? 
lauded to the skies the “ manliness and self-respect’’ of a fellow who, 
when finally brought into court, could not name a soul in all the asso- 
ciates of the past five years who would believe him under oath; who 
was a shirk, a malingerer, whose whole career as a soldier had been one 
round of courts-martia], insubordination and disgrace, and whose inso- 
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lence and defiance finally goaded into one blow with the fist a young 
officer whose men, with the exception of this pet of the press and one 
other, the mate to him, looked up to with affection and deep regard ? 
The persistent “bummer” has been lauded throughout the land; the 
gentleman, who, by officers and men alike, is universally pronounced 
one of the most gallant, efficient, and deserving young soldiers in the 
army, has been held up by the press asa brute, a tyrant, a drunken 
bully, as everything disreputable; has been bombarded with marked 
copies of papers and periodicals, full of abuse, from Portland, Oregon, 
to Portland, Maine, and well-nigh crushed by the popular clamor ex- 
cited against him through the malice and mendacity of that palladium 
of our liberties—the American newspaper. Little by little, of course, 
the truth has come to light. It is not so, as their reporter wired to the 
world, that the man had been ordered by the officer to perform menial 
and degrading service, It is not so as was published far and wide, 
that he was “ branded as a convict.” It is not so—but life is too short 
to keep track of the misstatements of the press. This and its twin 
sensation, which it promised was to result in such wholesale dismissal 
of the officers of the service, the sentence of the negro soldier, Carter, 
the press has suddenly dropped after doing about all the harm it could. 
The facts are too strong for even editorial eyes, and, with the conscious- 
ness of the wrong done staring them in the face, many journalists have 
discreetly avoided further reference to either case, especially the latter. 
But where is the paper that has made the faintest amend for the insult 
and abuse heaped upon the officers of the army,—West Pointers in 
particular? What paper has had the decency to correct its statements 
now that the truth is known? Three weeks ago did we not read in the 
Chicago papers of this other hideous crime perpetrated by a court- 
martial upon an innocent and friendless man? Did we not read that 
Lewis Carter had been sentenced to ninety-nine years in the peniten- 
tiary after the woman whom he was accused of having robbed and 
criminally assaulted had made an affidavit of his entire innocence? 
And are there not good, honest, though deluded citizens who really be- 
lieved the statement, and thought it only too true that a court-martial 
could have inflicted such a wrong ? 

It is simply—as a keen young journalist said to Mr. X. only 
to-day—a longed-for opportunity to get in a whack at West Point. 
“Damn Wild! I’ve no sympathy for him whatever. He was a beat 
and a blackguard, but the lieutenant is the man we were after. He took 
advantage of his rank and struck a private. That was enough for 
us.” He knew all the facts in that case, at last, he said, but did not 
know why the papers had dropped the other, like a hot potato. Simply 
because the judge-advocate-general had come out with the truth. 

What were the facts? Lewis Carter was accused of desertion, 
robbery, assault, and rape. To the last three offenses the woman her- 
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self positively testified. She came bruised, disheveled, and agitated 
into the presence of an officer immediately after the assault, claiming 
protection and demanding the punishment of her assailant. Carter 
got wind of it and immediately fled, deserting the service. He was 
finally captured, brought back to the fort, twice positively identified by 
the woman ; his crimes were sworn to by her before the court ; his con- 
viction was amply justified, and he got—not ninety-nine—but thirty 
years ; and this was still further reduced to six by executive clemency, 
because there was eventually a petition circulated by citizens in the 
neighborhood which the woman herself was induced to sign. This 
was the sole foundation for the sensational statement of the press that 
she had made affidavit of his entire innocence ; that the President had 
pardoned him forthwith and administered a severe reprimand to the 
court, the members of which would doubtless be brought to trial on 
their own account, and, probably, many of them dismissed. Each item 
in that statement was a deliberate falsehood on the part of the journal- 
ist who telegraphed it far and wide; but all the same, it was eagerly 
swallowed by the press and published as positive truth. Ninety-nine 
people will have read and probably many have believed where only 
one out of a hundred will see Colonel Lieber’s report of the facts in 
the case. 

But, you say, people have grown to look with distrust upon these 
newspaper statements; they don’t believe them ; “the public is all 
right ;” “the good sense of the people always comes to the front and 
does justice in the end.” But what reparation have the officers, faith- 
fully doing their duty, obeying and observing the laws, who are thus 
outrageously misrepresented ? 

I am reminded here of a conversation that occurred not long since, 
just before the assembly of the court-martial in Chicago to try the case 
of Lieutenant Steele (and be themselves tried by the Chicago press and 
hissed by the Chicago public). Mr. X. was on his way up-town with 
his little son trudging along by his side when he was joined by one of 
the prosperous business-men of the city, a gentleman of wealth, social 
standing, unblemished health, high spirits, at peace with himself and 
all the world in which he had so thoroughly succeeded. That there 
should be something a trifle patronizing in the tone in which he accosts 
his fellow-beings who have not quite as many shillings a year as he has 
dollars a month is, perhaps, not to be wondered at. 

“ Well, Mr. X.,” he said, “going to make a soldier of your boy 
too ?” 

“ Not if I can possibly avert it, Mr. Stockholder.” 

“Why, I thought you were an enthusiastic soldier; your father 
was before you, and you certainly used to be. Both West Pointers,’ 
too, were you not? I shouldn’t suppose anything else would suit the 


boy.” 
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“ Precisely what I am afraid of. If he grows up with the love for 
it that I had, nothing but West Point will answer.” 

“Then why discourage him ?” 

“ Because I have grown to believe that the regular officer in this 
country has a most unenviable Jot, and that any other profession is 
preferable.” 

“Well, I never expected to hear you say that, but”—and now 
the gentleman becomes suddenly confidential in manner—“I have 
often wondered what on earth a gentleman could find in such a life to 
attract him,—cut off from the society of other gentlemen,—from all 
refined society in fact,—leading a dawdling, useless existence, killing 
time, nothing to do but Yes, I’ll be up there in a minute.” 
And the speaker nods to the club windows where half a dozen feliow- 
citizens are sprawled about, and one or two are signaling suggestively 
to the card-room overhead. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Stockholder, I spent many a year on the fron- 
tier. Never had any time to kill,—any time to read or study, in fact. 
It was a ceaseless round of duties with me from dawn till night, when 
we were in garrison, but we were generally out of it, chasing Indians 
or protecting surveying parties on the new railways in which I see your 
name as director, ete. May I ask what posts you visited, and where 
you saw the endless dawdle and nothing to do but e 

“Oh, well, I don’t mean to say there hasn’t been good service 
done,” interposes the civilian. ‘I don’t know any post particularly ; 
but you must admit that the life is demoralizing.” 

“ No, I don’t for an instant. On the contrary, we led a vigorous, 
open-air life that I look back upon with longing; and, as contrasted 
with the usefulness of this existence of our townsmen at the club, you 
will pardon my saying that the cavalry had, by long odds, the best of 
it. As for the society of gentlemen, I saw quite as much of it there 
as here, if not more. You must not consider me as disparaging our 
fellow-citizens by any means,—but there is more dawdling, time-kill- 
ing, and idleness inside these sacred walls,” goes on Mr. X., as his 
friend and he saunter into the cigarette-scented café, “than there is 
in any ten garrisons you can name. You get your ideas from the slurs 
you see in the press, I fancy. You’ve never been in one of our frontier 
posts, you tell me, and the only time you ever meet officers is when 
they come in here for a rest after years of hard and steady service over 
the prairies or'in the mountains. No, sir; there is nothing in the pro- 
fession, the life, or the associations I would not be glad to have my boy 
take up. My reasons are utterly different. I pray that he may 
have other tastes and ambitions, because no profession in our country 
is so thankless, profitless, or persistently misrepresented as that of an 
officer of the regular service in time of peace; because our people are 
sedulously taught by our press to look down upon the regular soldier, 
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officer or man, but especially the officer; because, when one of our 
cloth makes a misstep or is guilty of a crime, the entire profession be- _ 
comes the instant target for all the virulence and abuse the newspapers 
can level at it. Go to the public library, my friend, read the editorials 
of the last two months from one end of this country to the other, and you 
will find hundreds in which my comrades, one and all, are denounced 
as brutes, bullies, swaggering tyrants to their men, and not one where 
a word is said in their behalf.” 

“Oh, well, now, Mr. X., you know perfectly well that nobody be- 
lieves anything he sees in the newspapers,—nobody pays any attention 
to that sort of talk. I’m sure when I saw the regulars the people 
seemed very glad to welcome them to their homes.” 

“When was that?” inquired Mr. X. 

“ Well, in Chicago in ’77.” 

“Oh, yes; the year of the great railway strikes, when millions in 
railway and other property were going up in smoke; when your police 
and your militia were whipped out of their boots by the mobs. Very 
true, I don’t know where you might have landed then if it hadn’t been 
for the speedy coming of the regulars. No city in the land owes so 
much to the regular army as Chicago, and yet it is from the Chicago 
press that the bitterest stabs have come ever since this case of Steele’s.” 

“ Well, now, when you speak of Lieutenant Steele’s case you open up 
a wide field for discussion,” said Mr. Stockholder. ‘ Now he demanded 
menial service of a soldier ; gave him an unlawful order, and the young 
trooper belonged to an excellent family, had only recently enlisted 
with the patriotic idea of serving his country, didn’t suppose he had 
to black his lieutenant’s boots or do chores for him, and he simply de- 
clined, whereupon the officer cursed and beat him like a dog, and then 
had him court-martialed to boot, and a lot of his comrades tried the 
case and sent him to prison with a raft of convicts.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Stockholder, but didn’t I understand you to say 
that you didn’t believe the newspapers, and that nobody paid any 
attention to them ?” 

“ T did, certainly ; but in this case 

“ Exactly, Mr. Stockholder, this is almost the most glaring case I 
know of. Despite your assertion that you pay no attention to what 
the newspapers say, you have adopted exactly the newspaper version, 
and have got just about as far from the truth as you possibly could. 
You’ve got the gutter side of the case and have ignored the gentle- 
man’s. That’s just why I never want my boy to think of the army 
as a profession.” 

“Oh, well, now, you must admit, Mr. X., that these courts-martial 
are deucedly unfair, and that a private has no show at all.” 

“TI do not admit it for one moment, sir ; what case can you cite ?” 

“ Well, this was bad enough, but there is that other case of the 


”? 
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uegro soldier. Now there’s a man found guilty and sentenced to 
ninety-nine years, by George! after the woman whom he is accused of 
assaulting made affidavit as to his innocence. Of course,” says Mr. 
Stockholder, suddenly recollecting himself as he sees the grin about 
Mr. X.’s lips, “ it may be all newspaper talk.” 

“Tt is all newspaper talk, Mr. Stockholder, and, despite that fact 
and your assertions to the contrary, you are influenced by it or you 
would never have brought it up in argument. And if a man of your 
social standing is so much impressed by these newspaper pictures of life 
in the regular service, what must the mass of our people think ?” 

Then another gentleman takes up the cudgel. 

“ But don’t you think, Mr. X., that there is altogether too much of 
this rigidity of discipline in the regular army ?” 

“‘ T haven’t seen any particular rigidity of discipline,” is the reply. 
“ But, now that you are on that subject, three days ago, sitting here in 
this café, you pointed up to the picture of that Cunard steamer, and 
said that you never went abroad without taking that line. There was 
the line that had never lost a letter or a passenger ; and to what did 
you ascribe its ‘immunity from all danger’ ?—to nothing but its mag- 
nificent discipline. If discipline is good in the case of the Cunard line 
of steamers, why should it be not the very thing for the regular army 
of the United States ?” 

“ Well, it isn’t the same kind of discipline.” 


“ Pardon me, sir; I don’t believe it differs a hair’s breadth, except 
in this way, that a sailor or stoker who behaved to an officer as Wild 
did would be flattened out with a handspike in the twinkling of an 


” 
“ Well, but, Mr. X., in all fairness now, don’t you think that the 
very education those young men receive at West Point is calculated to 
make them overbearing and bullying to their men?” 

“ Just the contrary. In all my service I have never yet seen 
a West Pointer bullying or overbearing. I have seen cases of 
gross injustice on the part of three officers, but they were all civil 
appointees. I have known a few instances where officers were violent 
and abusive, but in every case, except that of one civilian, they were 
appointments from the ranks; and the roughest men in their dealings 
with the rank and file, in all cases, have been those who were formerly 
privates and non-commissioned officers themselves. Why, the very 
first lesson a West Pointer has to learn as a cadet, and the one that is 
ground into him all through the course, is obedience to the law of the 
land. He is graduated with a feeling of the highest respect for the 
civil authorities, and though, after some years of experience, this may 
become dimmed, it is not the fault of the education of the Military 
Academy by a great deal.” 
“ Well, now, Mr. X., you’ve done a good deal of writing on army 
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matters for newspapers and magazines ; if you knew all this, why didn’t 
you insert an article or two, giving the army version?” asked an old 
friend. 

“ Don’t you suppose that I tried to? Have I not told you that 
the papers did not want that side of the question at all? In the midst 
of this discussion I wrote to the head of a large Eastern syndicate who 
has given mea great deal of work, telling him I had obtained the facts, 
and asking him to publish an article on the case of Private Wild and 
Lieutenant Steele. Now, here is his answer in black and white: “I 
hardly think it would be wise in me to publish an article on the Wild 
and Steele case; but I shall be very glad to see your version of if when 
it is published.” Now there’s the case in a nutshell. He did not dare 
publish an article written by an officer or soldier. Yet any scandalous 
allegation made by some deserter or guard-house ‘ bummer’ would have 
been jumped at. 

“You say that the West Point officers are brutal and overbearing 
fo the men. I say to you that between the West Point officers of my 
regiment and the men there was ever a feeling of mutual respect and 
esteem ; that we guarded their interests as we strove to guard our own. 
And the same state of affairs exists to-day, only to a greater extent, for 
the simple reason that the proportion of graduates of West Point is 
much greater in the army now than it was fifteen years ago. The fact 
of the matter is, this is the first time when a graduate of West Point 
has been found, to my knowledge, who, even in a moment of passion, 
could strike an enlisted man ; and mind you, I think the enlisted man in 
this case deserved a great deal worse than he got. But the press 
appears to have been watching for some such thing for years past, as 
one of their men admitted to me, and now they pounce upon it, and 
because of this one isolated instance attempt to damn the entire institu- 
tion and every graduate of it. That they have succeeded in preju- 
dicing thousands and thousands of our people against West Pointers I 
have not a vestige of a doubt; and I see it here in our daily conver- 
sation in this club and in every argument you have brought up about 
it. Occasionally men of Wild’s stamp find their way into the ranks, 
and generally very quickly out of it, and though such men as he wrote 
anonymous and scurrilous letters that sometimes got into print, espe- 
cially in Chicago papers, the enlisted men as a class were a capital set 
of young fellows or old veterans, proud of their regiment and their 
officers, and thoroughly contented with their life.” 

“ Well, now, Mr. X., if all this is true, how do you account for so 
many of these capital young fellows and old veterans deserting as they 
do.” 

“They don’t. That is simply another instance where you are 
misled by the press. Gentlemen, it is your fault that so many deser- 
tions occur,—yours and the newspapers. You make your representa- 
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tives in Congress ; they make the laws; we can only obey. You, your 
papers, and the people whom they influence, as this conversation con- 
vinces me they influence you, look down upon the soldier and treat 
him with contempt; we do not. You consider him lower than your 
crossing-sweeper ; we hold him far higher than a day laborer.” 

“And yet you make him work as one,” interposes Mr. Stock- 
holder. 

“Pardon me again, sir; we don’t; that’s your doing. We hate to 
see him compelled to labor; but for years your Congressmen worded 
their appropriation bills for forts, barracks, quarters, etc., ‘ Provided, that 
all said buildings shall be constructed by the labor of the troops.’ It is 
Congress ; it is the people that compel the troops to labor, and labor 
without pay. Now, as to this case of Wild: a wind-storm blew off 
the roofing of public quarters at Fort Yates,—public quarters, mind you, 
—and Private Wild’s name being first for fatigue duty on the roster, he 
is detailed to report to Lieutenant Steele with canvas to cover the gap- 
Lieutenant Steele is at work, but the private refuses, defiantly and In- 
solently, when directed to assist. It is all right for the officer to do 
the work,—no newspaper objects to that,—but it is an outrage to demand 
it of an enlisted man. Now, you say it’s our fault that they desert in 
such numbers ; it isn’t,—it’s yours. The people encourage it. No 
civilian will ever give information of the whereabouts of a deserter so 
long as that deserter has a cent to spend, except when he knows he can 
secure a reward. You make him discontented because you perpetually 
tell him he has lowered himself by enlisting ; then, when he does desert, 
and eventually finds himself starving and unemployed, what does 
he do? Simply goes to another regiment; enlists under another 
name; serves until he gets fat and pay-day comes around, then skips 
again ; sprees until his money is gone; enlists in the third regiment ; 
deserts from that, and so on ad infinitum. Every time it counts as a 
separate case, committed by a different man, but it is practically only 
one desertion on the part of a ‘bummer’ and bounty-jumper, whom we 
could effectually prevent from further performances of the kind, but 
you won’t let us. We used to ‘india ink’ a letter ‘D’ on a deserter’s 
hip, and so put a stop to his enlisting again. Now Congress forbids 
the branding or indelible marking of any enlisted man; but one of the 
highest generals and deepest thinkers in our service said, ‘ Let us all 
be indelibly marked with a little star on the hip,—every man from 
general-in-chief down to recruit; then no one can, after desertion or 
dishonorable discharge, re-enter the service,—he’s got to show his 
papers.’ We were all willing, but you said, No. We could stop deser- 
tion, but you propagate it, and lay the blame on our shoulders.” 

“You don’t mean to tell us that men do desert and re-enlist like 
that ?” 
“Certainly Ido. I believe that fully three-fourths of the deserters 
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of the army to-day are repeaters, and that we could reduce the number 
just four-fifths, perhaps more, if you would let us.” 

“ Have you any knowledge of any such case,—an instance you can 
cite?” says Mr. Stockholder. 

“ Certainly I have, right here in this town. When I was adjutant 
of the Fifth Cavalry, there came to us with a batch of recruits from 
the East a little snare-drummer for the band ; he then bore the name of 
Ferguson. His descriptive list said nothing of his having been in ser- 
vice before, but there was everything in his appearance to indicate it, 
and I asked him. First he said no; later, he came to me one day to 
borrow five dollars till pay-day, and then admitted that he had been in 
a volunteer regiment. Not long after that he deserted,—no reason why 
that we could tell. A few years ago there came a ring at the bell at 
my home here, and there at the door stood Ferguson. I had not seen 
him since the summer of 1878, but knew him at a glance. He was 
ragged, unkempt, but there was the same rollicking twinkle in his eye. 
‘I’m proud to see my old commander,’ said he; and proceeded to tell 
that he was out of money, had walked all the way from Chicago to see 
me; wanted help, clothes, something to eat and drink ; and of course I 
helped him. By and by, fed, shaved, freshened up, partially clothed, 
I found him treating the crowd at Sergeant Tommy Tighe’s saloon, at 
the foot of Marshall Street, and, with a tongue unloosed by liquor, 
laughingly telling his experiences. ‘The captain knew me right off, 
boys, but I told him ’twa’n’t no use arresting me for a deserter, I’ve 
been to the Leavenworth prison so often they wouldn’t have me there 
no more. Gad! he knew I was a deserter before I went to the Fifth 
Cavalry and taxed me with it. I denied it, but it was true. I had 
deserted from the volunteers; then I ‘listed in the Twelfth Regulars ; 
deserted them, and ’listed in the Marine Corps ; deserted them when we 
got sea orders; then I ’listed in the Fifth Cavalry ; deserted them, and 
listed in the infantry ; and then when I deserted they caught me and 
sent me to Leavenworth for two years. When I got out I went and 
listed in the—let’s see, I think it was the Twenty-third this time, and 
I deserted again, and got sent up to Leavenworth for three years ; but 
got it cut down to two because they didn’t know my real name. Then 
I was going to ’list again, but a sergeant spotted me, and I was kind a 
run short of names, don’t you see? Damned if I know what my real 
name is anyhow,—lI’ve been Cox and Weeks and Ferguson and 
Brown and Green and Sky-blue, and I guess tramping’s good enough 
for me now when I.can strike one of my old officers fora V. Let’s 
have another drink, boys. It’s the captain’s treat.’ Now that’s no 
exaggeration. What I didn’t hear myself, Tom Tighe, who was a 
good soldier himself, told me; but I heard most of it, and it is no in- 
dividual case. That fellow turned up here when the Grand Army 


came last summer, drumming in a band,—spick-span new uniform,— 
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caught sight of me, and came over and shook hands with me. Didn’t 
ask for money this time, neither did he make any allusion to the sums 
he had borrowed at different times in the past. There are lots of just 
such men and just such cases ; and nobody is to blame for their repeated 
desertions but you and your Congressmen. You will not let us put a 
stop to it by the simple expedient of what I should consider a badge of 
distinction,—that is, I would have done so before the newspapers about 
wore out all the pride and pleasure I had in being a soldier of the 
United States,—marking with an indelible star the men who enter the 
military service. We, who are officers and gentlemen, make no demur ; 
it is the beat, the bounty-jumper, the deserter, and his gutter-bred asso- 
ciates who prompt the press and the Congress to denunciation of this 
‘branding like criminals the free-born sons of America.’ Has any 
gentleman any other questions about this matter to ask ?” 

And now I am brought back to the original topic. Does any one 
of the readers of the UnrTED SERVICE, who, for the sake of killing 
time, happens to wander into these columns of mine, remember Artemus 
Ward’s lecture on “The Babes in the Woods?” It was a witty, jovial, 
genial skit which dealt with everything and anything but the babes. 
This paper is neither witty, jovial, nor genial; but it reminds me of 
that lecture in this: that in the depth of feeling which has been aroused 
by years and years of newspaper wrongs to the comrades with whom 
the best days of my life have been spent, I have spoken so long upon 
that subject that you will be glad to have the head-lined topic postponed 


until another chapter. 
CHARLES KIn@. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


‘‘O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us.’’ 


MILWAUKEE DAILY JOURNAL. * 


March 5.—‘‘ The conduct of Lieutenant Steele in the Private Wild case, at 
Fort Snelling, is to be investigated by a court-martial; in other words, men, who 
habitually commit the same offenses against the laws of decency and humanity 
under plea of the necessity of discipline, are to examine into his conduct and 
report him blameless. The penitentiary is a better place for a young man than the 
regular army.”’ } 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL. 


March 21.—“ Private Wild is much at a disadvantage as a witness against 
Lieutenant Steele. It is only necessary to impeach his veracity, which is an easy 
thing to do, since no private among his comrades can afford to testify in his behalf; 
that would be to invite the same sort of treatment Wild has received.”’ 


'It is but fair to state that this was written by a fledgling journalist in the 
absence of the editorial head of the paper. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


February 25.—‘‘ It has been the misfortune in the army that the private never ° 
could secure redress after he had obeyed an unjust order. It is well to say that he 
could make complaint, but if he did what did it avail him except to make him un- 
popular with his superiors, and to bring on him those thousand nameless annoy- 
ances which an officer can inflict. The enlisted man who is wise does without word 
or gesture of remonstrance whatever he is told, no matter how much his rights may 
be violated, and he never complains, for he knows it would entail usage. The ab- 
surdity of expecting a private to make a complaint against an officer is too great to 
deserve consideration.” 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 


February 23.—‘‘ The enormous number of desertions has for years shown that 
there was something wrong in the army. Many reasons have been assigned for the 
readiness of the men to run away, perhaps an examination by civilians might show 
that the conduct of the officers and their disregard of the rights of the men had 
something to do with it.”’ 


THE CHICAGO TIMES. 


February 26.—“‘ Wild, a trooper of the Eighth Cavalry, was sentenced to dis- 
honorable discharge, with forfeiture of all pay and allowance, and confinement in 
the military prison of Fort Snelling for one year. It was demanded of Wild that 
he should do a personal service for a lieutenamt,—one Steele,—a service consist- 
ing in aiding to place a tent-cover over a shed. ‘What he ought to have done as a 
favor he refused to do as an obligation; the lieutenant swore at him and knocked 
him down. It was the lieutenant who made the grievous breach of discipline, but 
it was the soldier who was court-martialed. It is assumed, perhaps, that men who 
enlist in the regular army during a quiet time lack spirit, and, like Falstaff’s raga- 
muffins, are the cankers of a calm world and a long peace; they are called upon, 
therefore, to perform unsoldierly duties ; menial tasks are imposed upon them; they 
must fetch and carry for a uniformed autocrat, who, wearing a sword, fancies him- 
self a czar, or, being a good-natured fellow, simply seeks in the degradation of a 
soldier to the position of a personal servant to make his slender pay go as far as 
it will. Among the causes of desertion from the army, the overbearing conduct of 
officers is prominent.” 


CHICAGO TIMES. 


March 6.—‘‘ In the centre of the continent a lieutenant of cavalry is summoned 
before a court-martial to be holden in Chicago. Lieutenant Steele demanded from 
a trooper of his company the performance of a menial service; he met refusal with 
a blow and followed this knock-down argument with formally preferred charges 
against the disobedient trooper.”’ 


CHICAGO HERALD. 


Like the specifications in a certain cause célébre, these ‘‘ will not be published,” 
but any man who has ever seen the Herald can readily imagine their general tenor. 
The comical part of it is that an old friend of the editor of this enterprising sheet, 
himself the head of a paper having a large circulation, dropped in at the Chicago 
sanctum, as he was returning from a “ leave of absence,’”’ and warned the editor of 
the Herald that he was ‘‘ making a damned fool of himself”’ in saying what he did 
about the officers of the army. At the same time pointing out the superior wisdom 
of his course in holding off. 

When he got home he found to‘his amaze that no paper had been more 
virulent than his own. 

Q, K. 














Readers of ‘The United Service’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Ticonderoga. 


(From Murray’s ‘Lake Champlain and its 
Shores.’’) 


OneE summer night I visited this most 
historic of all our historic places, this 
most romantic of all our ruins, and 
watched the night out seated upon its 
crumbled walls or wandering along its 
mounded ramparts. The moon was at 
its full, and its white ghostly light gave 
fitting illumination to the spot where so 
many in other years had fought and 
died. I doubt if any, even the dullest, 
might be so placed and not have both 
memory and imagination quickened. 
As for myself, I will confess that night 
and its emotions remain after a quarter 
of a century of time as clearly and im- 
pressively engraved on my memory as 
the features of my mother’s face. To 
me as to the red men Ticonderoga was 
a name of nature, suggestive of mellow 
sounds, for to my ears, through the damp 
air of dewy upland and foggy river, 
there came the murmur of rapids and 
the voices of the waters of the falls mel- 
lowed by the distance. Then came the 
memory of later times,—of war and. 
battles,—and I heard the measured fall 
of sentinel feet; the hourly call from 
angle unto angle; and caught the gleam 
of cannon on the ramparts and of stacked 
arms and long lines of blanketed forms 
sleeping on the warm turf beyond the 
glacis. Below me on the pallid water 
I saw canoes come noiselessly out of dis- 
tance and into distance go as noiselessly. 
To the angle of the wall nigh where I 
sat Montcalm came and on it seated 
himself. Soon De Levis joined him, 
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then Boulamaque with Bougainville. | would not be well to serve a ration of 





And last of all Marin, the scout, the 
only rival in skill and courage that 
Rogers and Putnam ever had, and who 
saved the latter from the stake, even 
when the ,fagots were on fire around 
him. Together in low tones they talked 
of France and loved ones; of battles 
fought and won; of comrades dead or 
distant ; of perils passed and perils yet 
to come. Then round them gathered 
their great foes,—Lord Howe, who in 
the field matched the younger Pitt in 
the cabinet, whose virtues made him 
envied at death, over whose lifeless form 
the rough Putnam sobbed like a girl, 
and the largest army England ever mar- 
shalled in America stood appalled at its 
loss; Abercrombie, the incompetent, to 
whom Montcalm lifted his chapeau in 
derision ; Amherst, cautious, persistent, 
brave, with the laurels of Louisburg on 
his brow; Campbell of Inverary, mys- 
teriously fated unto death; Rogers, the 
great scout,—the only scout of fame 
who after Lexington loved the King of 
England better than his country; Ar- 
nold, Townshend,, Lyman, Johnson, 
Montgomery, Gates, Ethan Allen, Seth 
Warner, Remember Baker, Stark, and 
Putnam,—all came as to a familiar place 
and stood before me, making such a group 
of fame as history cannot equal at any 
other citadel or ancient battle plain save 
one,—Quebec. 

Then came the dawn and with it the 
rush of feet, the sharp click of a firelock 
at the postern, and the stentorian voice 
of Ethan Allen demanding of Laplace 
that the fortress be surrendered to him, 
speaking ‘‘in the name of Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress,’’ 


Macdonough’s Victory at Plattsburg. 
(From Murray’s “Lake Champlain and its 
Shores.’’) 

Macponovueu’s spirit was of the high- 
est, his mood heroic. A captain of one 
of his ships signaled to inquire if it 
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grog to the crews before the conflict 
opened,—a custom universal in those 
days on fighting ships thus placed. He 
declined the suggestion and signaled 
back that his men should fight that 
fight braced by no other stimulant than 
their native courage and their patriotic 
love for their country. It has been said 
that his brave reply was received with 
cheers from the entire fleet. In this 
brave style and spirit, as the British 
bore up against them, the Americans 
stood silently and bravely at their guns, 
while the two hostile armies on the 
shore paused in their initial skirmishing, 
each regiment standing at rest to see 
the fight begin. 

The English fleet was brought into 
action in a manner worthy of the brave 
Downie’s reputation and the best tradi- 
tions of their naval service. He bore 
up against the ‘‘ Saratoga,” and anchored 
within two cable-lengths without firing 
ashot. The ‘‘Confiance” was a frigate; 
her armament thirty-seven guns, with 
a crew of three hundred men. There 


were many of her officers and men who 
had fought under Nelson at Trafalgar 


and knew how to fight a ship in silence 
until she sunk. Lying thus at shortest 
range, on level water, abreast of the ‘‘ Sar- 
atoga,’’? she poured into her her broad- 
side of 24-pounders with an explosion as 
of one gun. The effect of the awful 
discharge was terrific. Macdonough’s 
ship shook from stem to stern as the 
monstrous weight of plunging metal 
struck her, and staggered like a man hit 
suddenly on the breast by a giant’s fist. 
That one fearful discharge disabled forty 
of her crew. 

Thus was the battle opened, and for 
two hours and a half, with the thunder 
of heated guns, the crash of shattered 
wood, the shout and cheers of men, the 
snapping of booms and yards and masts, 
swathed from sight in sulphurous smoke, 
the brave antagonists fought it out. 
None flinched. The brave Downie fell 
dead on his deck. Twice was Macdon- 
ough down. Once the head of a gunner, 
- severed from his body, was driven 
against him with such violence that it 
knocked him into the scuppers. No 
man was called wounded in either fleet 
if he could keep on his feet or pass am- 
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munition on his knee. Midshipman Lee, 
of the ‘‘ Confiance,”’ said that he doubted 
if there were five men out of the three ' 
hundred that were not killed or wounded. 
The ‘Saratoga’? was hulled fifty-five 
times and was twiceon fire. The ‘‘ Confi- 
ance’’ was hulled one hundred and five 
times. The Americans lost one man 
in every eight, killed or wounded, and 
at the close of the action there was not 
a mast in either fleet fit for use. In 
both fleets the lower rigging hung down 
as if but just placed, in setting up, 
over the mastheads. The masts them- 
selves were so splintered that they looked 
like bunches of matches, and the sails, 
tattered and begrimed with powder, 
like bundles of old rags. Well-informed 
writers have said that it was the bloodi- 
est naval battle ever fought by a fleet 
of ships. 


A Pair of Gloves, 


‘‘ ToEsE gloves? I bought them for my 
wedding day ,— 
But she was false,—I thought her white 
as snow ; 
She wasn’t worth it, though for mem’ry’s 
sake 
I’ve kept them since,—I couldn’t let 
them go.” 


Young, yet old,—a colonel of the Line,— 

He told the story just at break of day, 

*When in the distance scattered roar and 
boom 

Told of the dread commencement of the 
fray. 


‘‘T’ll wear them at my marriage yet,”’ 
he 'aughed, 
And, soldier-like, with hat off, to his 
lips— 
God knew his heart—he lifted them 
with grace, 
And kissed them as fair lady’s finger- 
tips. 
’Twas on the field of Weissembourg. 
He fell 
With “‘ Vive la France’’ yet trembling 
on his breath ; 
Smiling he lay, the white gloves on his 
hands ; 
He’d wed with honor, but his bride was 


death. 
P. H. D. 
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Sayings about Women. 


PROVERBS AND QUOTATIONS RESPECT- 
ING THE GENTLER SEX. 


_ (From the German.) 


A WoMAN’s tongue is her sword, which 
she does not let rust. 

On a mill, on a clock, and on a woman 
there is always something to repair.— 
French Proverbs. 

A man can defy public opinion; a 
woman must submit in resignation.— 
Frau von Staél. 

Women do not know the value of a 
prudent person until they have married 
a stupid fellow. 

Widows are like lights which have 
always burned,—they catch fire more 
easily than others.—Saphir. 

A girl’s innocence is like milk, which 
a thunder-storm, a poisonous vapor, 
warm weather, even a breath, can ruin. 

The woman’s mightiest weapons are 
gentleness and submissiveness. 

To gain knowledge about women a per- 
son must have intercourse with women ; 
to gain knowledge about men one must 
also have intercourse with women. 

There have been more women ruined 
by women than ever were loved by men. 

Love either forgives everything or 
nothing.—Balzac. 

Men make laws, women make moralss 
—Seyas. 

Women have no greater enemies than 
women.—Duclos. 

The most charming object of nature is 
an amiable and virtuous woman.—J. J. 
Rousseau. 

To marry for beauty is the same as 
buying a piece of land for the sake of 
the roses growing on it. The latter is 
even more sensible, for the rose-time 
returns every year.—Kotzebue. 

Often marriage is like two drops of 
fat, which swim around on top of the 
water without ever flowing together. 

No one in the world behaves with less 
politeness to women than women them- 
selves.—Jean Paul. 

A French woman loves to the end of 
the honeymoon, the English woman her 
whole life, the German woman forever. 
The French woman takes her daughter 
to the ball, the English woman takes 
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hers to church, the German woman gives 
hers employment in the kitchen. The 


| French woman has spirit and imagina- 


tion, the English woman has little taste, 
the German woman, modesty. The 
French woman chats, the English 
woman speaks, the German woman ren- 
ders decisions. The Spanish woman 
kills her lover in jealousy, the French 
woman her rival, the German woman 
simply renounces. But all at some time 
marry some one else.—Bogumil Goltz. 


Don’t Blame the World. 
(Hawke’s Bay (New Zealand) News.) 


Don’t blame the world because the thorns 
are found among the roses ; 

The day that breaks in storm may be all 
sunshine when it closes. 

‘We cannot hope to always meet with 
fortune’s fond caressing ; 

And that which seems most hard to bear 
may bring with it a blessing. 


The buried seed must rot in earth ere it 
produce the flower, 

And the weak plant to fructify must 
have both sun and shower. 

So man, to gain development, must strug- 
gle with life’s crosses, 

And view with calm philosophy his trials 
and his losses. 


A deadly, poisonous weed may yield a 
salve of surest healing ; 

The sweetest bloom may poisonous be, 
although its bane concealing. 

Things are not always what they seem, 
but still ’twas Heaven designed them, 

And we should class them all as good, 
and take them as we find them. 


Little we know of this brief life, and 
nothing of its sequel, 

Then let us take in humble trust all that 
may seem unequal. 

God’s ways are not our ways, and He 
should certainly be trusted ; 

All that is wrong in His good time will 
surely be adjusted. 
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Sleeping in the Woods, 


IMAGINE your bedchamber of odor- 
ous bark, and your bed of pungent 
boughs. Your couch made under mur- 
muring trees and within a few yards 
of the lazily-moving water, whose mo- 
tions caress rather than chafe the shore. 
Stretched your full length upon such 
a couch, spread in such a place, the 
process of falling asleep becomes an ex- 
perience. You lie and watch yourself 
to observe the gradual departure of your 
senses. Little by little you feel your- 
self passing away. Slowly and easily 
as an ebbing tide you begin to pass into 
the dim and insensible realm beyond 
the line of feeling. At last a moment 
comes in which you know you are pass- 
ing over the very verge of conscious- 
ness. You are aware that you are about 
to fallasleep. Your cheek but partially 
interprets the cool pressure of the night 
wind; your ears drowsily surrender the 
lingering murmur of beach and pine; 
your eyes droop their lids little by lit- 
tle; your nose slightly senses the odor of 
the piny air, as you mechanically draw 
it in; the chest falls as it passes as 
mechanically out, and then—you are 
asleep. 

The hours pass, and still you sleep 
on. The body, in obedience to some 
occult law of force within the insen- 
sible freme, still keeps up its respira- 
tions; but you are somewhere—sleep- 
“ ing. At last the pine above you, in the 
deep hush which precedes the coming of 
dawn, stills its monotone, and silence 
weaves its airy web amid the motionless 
stems. The water falls asleep. The 
loon’s head is under its spotted wing, 
and the owl becomes mute. The deer 
has left the shore, and lies curled in its 
mossy bed. The rats no longer draw 
their tiny wake across the creek, and 
the frogs have ceased their croaking. 
All is quiet. In the profound quiet, 
and unconscious of it all, the sleeper 
sleeps. What sleep such sleeping is! 
and what a ministry is being ministered 
unto mind and body through the cool, 
pure air, pungent with gummy odors 
and strong with the smell of the sod 
and the root-laced mould of the under- 
lying earth ! 


SERVICE SALAD. 


At Sea, 
(Atlantic Monthly for April.) 


SHALL we, the storm-tossed sailors, weep 
For those who may not sail again; 
Or wisely envy them, and keep 
Our pity for the living men? 


Beyond the weary waste of sea, 
Beyond the wider waste of death, 

I strain my gaze and cry to thee 
Whose still heart never answereth. 


O brother, is thy coral bed 
So sweet thou wilt not hear my speech ? 
This hand, methinks, if I were dead, 
To thy dear hand would strive to reach. 


I would not, if God gave us choice 
For each to bear the other’s part, 
That mine should be the silent voice, 

And thine the silent, aching heart. 


Ah, well for any voyage done, 
Whate’er its end, or port, or reef; 
Better the voyage ne’er begun, 
For all ships sail the sea of Grief. 


JAMES JEFFREY RocHeE. 


Forcep draught, carried to such an 
absurd extent as it has been by designers 
at the Admiralty, and nowhere else, has 
become a very béte noire. Not one drop 
of salt water can be used in boilers with- 
out running the risk of an accident, and 
consequently a proper reserve supply of 
fresh water for feed purposes has to be 
carried in all ships where forced draught 
is fitted. Distilling apparatus more or 
less efficient, frequently less, has to be 
arranged to supply this extra water. 
This, of course, means extra weight of 
machinery. So it comes to this. We 
cut down our engines and boilers far 
below the size and weight necessary for 
developing with safety a given power; 
we call in the aid of forced draught to 
enable us to do it anyhow; and then we 
find that we have raised a devil who can 
only be appeased by additional fans, dis- 
tillers, and other accompaniments which 
amount to a total weight that, properly 
used, would have enabled us to do with- 
out him.—London Army and Navy Ga- 
zette. 
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Danny Deever,. 


‘““Wuat are the bugles blowin’ for ?” 
said Files-on-parade. 
“To turn you out, to turn you out,” 
the color-sergeant said. 
‘‘ What makes you look so white, so 
white?” said Files-on-parade. 
‘‘T’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch,’’ 
the color-sergeant said. 
For they’re ’angin’ Danny Deever, 
. you can ’ear the “‘Dead-March’’ 
play. 
The regiment’s in ’ollow square,— 
they’re ’angin’ him to-day ; 
They’ve taken of his buttons off 
an’ cut his stripes away. 
An’ they’re ’angin’ Danny Deever 
in the mornin’. 


‘‘ What makes the rear ranks breathe so 
’ard ?’’ said Files-on-parade. 
“It’s bitter cold, it’s bitter cold,’’ the 
color-sergeant said. 
“What makes that front-rank man fall 
down ?” said Files-on-parade. 
‘‘ A touch of sun, a touch of sun,’’ the 
color-sergeant said. 
They are ’angin’ Danny Deever, 
they are marchin’ of ’im ’round, 
They ’ave ’alted Danny Deever by 
’is coffin on the ground ; 
An’ ’e’ll swing in ’arf a minute for 
a sneakin’, shootin’ hound,— 
Oh, they’re ’angin’ Danny Deever in 
the mornin’ ! 


“Ts cot was right-’and cot to mine,’ 
said Files-on-parade. 
‘Es sleepin’ out an’ far to-night,”’ the 
color-sergeant said. 
‘‘T’ve drunk ’is beer a score o’ times,’ 
said Files-on-parade. 
‘“¢’E’s drinkin’ bitter beer alone,’’ the 
color-sergeant said. 
They are ’angin’ Danny Deever, 
you must mark ’im to ’is place, 
For ’e shot a comrade sleepin’ ,—you 
must look ’im in the face ; 
Nine ’undred of ’is county an’ the 
regiment’s disgrace, 
While they’re’angin’ Danny Deever 
in the mornin’. 
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‘‘ What’s that so black agin the sun?” 

: said Files-on-parade. 

“It’s Danny fightin’ ’ard for life,” the 
color-sergeant said. 

‘“« What’s that that wimpers over ’ead?”’ 
said Files-on-parade. 

‘‘ It’s Danny’s soul that’s passin’ now,”’ 
the color-sergeant said. 

For they’re done with Danny 
Deever, you can ’ear the quick- 
step play, 

The regiment’s in column, an’ 
they’re marchin’ us away ; 

Ho! the young recruits are shakin’, 
they’ll want their beer to-day, 

After ’angin’ Danny Deever in the 
mornin’. 

RupyarD KIPLine. 


A man of many remedies, or the invalid 
who takes hold of the drug list as if it were a 
bill of fare, and is continually changing from 
one item to another, like the guest at a hotel 
dinner, stands a fair chance of killing him- 
self before he has exhausted the medicine- 
chest of its poisons. Some constitutions will 
bear this sort of “‘ medical treatment” longer 
than others; but, except the system is fur- 
nished with gutta-percha nerves and steel 
sinews, it must give in at last. There is 
little doubt, however, but this plan of trying 
experiments with the poisons of the drug- 
chest, and transferring them to the stomach 
of the sick, is nearly obsolete. In every town 
where Beecham’s Pills have been introduced, 
half of the inhabitants have found that they 
are sufficient to cure them of nine-tenths of 
their diseases, and the other haif is fast 
verging to the same opinion. Most people 
have their prejudices, and they stick to some 
like a bad temper, forming a suit of armor 
which the sword of Truth cannot easily pene- 
trate; but when they see bilious and nervous 
disorders of months and years subdued and 
removed in a few days by Beecham’s Pills 
(and that they have done it is beyond dispute), 
it makes them speechless, or, if they do speak, 
it is, ‘‘ Z could not have thought it!” Many 
of the profession may consider the cures 
effected by the use of Beecharp’s Pills a tres- 
pass, or an innovation on their rights. If so, 
it is a trespass which the suffering public will 
approve of, and which every philanthropist 
(with whose interest it does not interfere) is 
sure to commend. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of ‘* The United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 2, 1890. 


To tHE First Criass.—R. Q. M. 
Lyman S. Catlin, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
Courtlandt G. Babcock, Maj. U.S.V.; 
Franklin E. Miller, Maj. U.S.V.; Han- 
son C. Gibson, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; Philip R. 
Vorhees, late Ist Asst. Eng. U.S.N.; 
George McGown, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.A. 
(retired); William D. Dickey, Bvt. 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Charles A. Wells, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; William R. Wood- 
ward, late Act. Asst. Paymaster U.S.N.; 
Charles Kireker, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; 
Frederic Shonnard, Maj. U.S.V.; 
Albert L. Lee, Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; 
Edwin O. Gibson, Capt. U.S.A. (re- 
tired). 


To THE First Cxass (by succession). 
—Mr. William P. Tilton. 


To THE SEconp CLAss.—Mr. Charles 
Chapman. 


California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 14, 1890. 


To THE First Cxass.—George 
Brown, Rear-Adm. U.S.N.; Charles 
Bigelow Kendall, Capt. U.S.V. ; Joseph 
Campbell Oliver, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; John 
Little Sloane, 2d Lt. U.S.V. 





To THE First Cass (by inheritance), 
—Richard Varick Dodge. 


To THE THIRD CLass.—Mr. William 
Norris, Mr. Timothy Guy Phelps. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 2, 1890. 


To THE First CLass.—Alphonso 
George Kellam, Capt. U.S.V.; John 
Paddock Dousman, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 13, 1890. 


GaIn (by election).—Smith D. Atkins, 
Bvt. Maj.-Gen. U.S.V.; Thomas Dean, 
Capt. U.S.V.; John C. Lewis, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Thomas E. Milchrist, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Edward D. Redington, Maj. 
U.S.V.; Zan L. Tidball, Ist Lt. U.S.V. ; 
Mr. Charles M. McCook, U.S.V. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 2, 1890. 


To tHE First Ciass.—Albert Lewis 
Woodworth, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; Colby 
Mitchel Chester, Comdr. U.S.N.; John 
George Greenawalt, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; Asa 
Carringtor. Matthews, Col. U.S.V.; 
Joseph Frye Wilson, Bvt.-Maj. U.S.V. 


To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. Frederick Emmons Chapin. 


To THE First CLass (by succession). 
—Mr. Samuel Barrington Hatch. 


To THE Srconp C.iass.—Mr. Alex- 
ander Herbert Griffith. 


Ohio Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 6, 1890. 
To THE Frrst Ciass.—Michael A. 


McGuire, Capt. U.S.V.; Edmund D. 
Spooner, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Andrew D. 
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Rogers, Maj. U.S.V.; John C. Hutsin- 
piller, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; John Grace, 
Capt. U.S.V.; William Wilson, Capt. 
U.8S.V.; Peter Weidner, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Charles B. Slack, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
William H. Bucher, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 3, 1890. 
To tHE fFrrst Cxrass.—Charles 


Henry Thompson, Capt. U.S.V.; Rich- 
ard Albert Graeffe, Capt. U.S.V. 


Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 2, 1890. 


To THE First Ciass.—F. A. Stitzer, 
Bvt.-Maj. ; S. B. Stokely, lst Lt.; T. B. 
Rodgers, Lt.-Col.; T.M. Fisher, Lt. ; 
W. J. Garland, Capt.; James Inman, 
Lt. 

To tHE Szconp CLass.—Mr. Harry 
D. Goss. 


To THE THIRD CLAss.—Mr. James E. 
Yeatman. 


Kansas Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 2, 1890. 


To THE First CLass.—Cyrus Leland, 
Jr., Lt. U.S.V. 


Iowa Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 8, 1890. 
To THE First CLass.—F. H. Loring, 
Bvt.-Maj. U.S.V.; S. H. M. Byers, Lt. 
US.V. 


To tHe THiIrp CLass.—Hon. W. B. 
Allison. 


Indiana Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 11, 1890. 
To tHe First Ciass.—Wm. D. 
Ewing, Lt. U.S.V.; A. A. Rice, Capt. 
U.S.V.; John C. Webster, Lt. U.S.V. 
To THE SEconpD CLass.—Mr. Samuel 
M. Sayler. 


TRANSFERS. 
Pennsylvania Commandery. 


Henry M. Robert, Col. U.S.A., to 
District of Columbia Commandery. 
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New York Commandery. 


E. P. Stone, Surg. U.S.N., to 
California Commandery ; J. E. Jouett, 
Rear-Adm. U.S.N., to District of 
Columbia Commandery; J. H. Wat- 
mough, Pay Dir. U.S.N., to Penn- 
sylvania Commandery; Francis M. 
Weld, Surg. U.S.A., to Massachusetts 
Commandery. 


California Commandery. 

C. A. Woodruff, Capt. U.S.A., to 
Oregon Commandery; A. Burtis, Pay- 
master, U.S.N. to Pennsylvania Com- 
mandery. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
A. B. Capron, Capt. U.S.V., to 
Illinois Commandery. 


Ohio Commandery. 
Alex. McD. McCook, Col. U.S.A., 
to Kansas Commandery. 


Nebraska Commandery. 


J. A. McParlin, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 
U.S.A., and T. K. Sherwood, Maj. 
U.8.V., to District of Columbia Com- 
mandery ; Thos. Sturgis, Lt. U.S.V., to 
New York Commandery. 


Kansas Commandery. 


L. E. Campbell, Capt. U.S.A., to 
Colorado Commandery; Lewis John- 
son, Capt. U.S.A., to Indiana Com- 
mandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 


S. C. Schoyer, Capt. U.S.V., Feb- 
ruary 11, 1890; H. G. Sickel, Col. 
U.S.V., April 17, 1890. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 


R. C. Schenck, Maj.-Gen. U.S.V., 
March 23, 1890; S. C. Rowan, Vice- 
Adm., U.S.N., March 31, 1890. 


Ohio Commandery. 


Geo. Crook, Maj.-Gen. U.S.A., March 
21, 1890; J. C. Wehrle, Capt. U.S.V., 
March 31, 1890; Henry Dornbusch, 
Capt. U.S.V., April 6, 1890; Theo. F. 
Ferrell, Lt. U.S.V., April 9, 1890; E. 
A. Scovill, Col. U.S.V., April 20, 1890. 
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LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 


Tue celebration of the Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary of the Founding of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion, April 
15, 1865, held in Philadelphia, April 14, 
15, 16, was in all respects a great and 
undoubted success. Quite three thou- 
sand Companions of the Order honored 
Philadelphia by their presence on this 
interesting occasion, and it is safe to say 
that they took away with them only 
pleasant memories of the hospitality and 
patriotism of the Quaker City. 

The Entertainment Committee, Cap- 
tain F. D. Howell, chairman, with his 
staff, fully satisfied all expectations, and 
the Decoration Committee, most especi- 
ally Captain R. S. Collum and Captain E. 
E. Potter, are to be complimented for the 
admirable appropriate designs and drap- 
ing of the Academy of Music and the 
Academy of the Fine Arts. These mat- 
ters were all made possible by the Finance 
Committee—General R. E. Patterson, 
Major E. A. Hancock, Colonel Samuel 
Goodman, Major Charles Knight, Major 
E. Emlen Meigs—and the contribution 
of the Companions of the Order. 

The programme spoke well for the 
committee, and during the whole celebra- 
tion the magnificent entertainment given 
by the Union League was noted as with- 
out precedent in cordial hospitality in 
the broadest sense. The Manufacturers’ 
Club, Art Club, United Service Club, 
and others vied with each other in 
their efforts to please the guests. The 
Invitation Committee, General W. F. 
Hofman, ably assisted by Colonel Syl- 
vester Bonnaffon, Jr., Colonel Betts, 
Lieutenant Schober, and Captain Little- 
field, did good work, and Colonel Edwin 
N. Benson and Colonel R. Dale Benson 
added to their already large number of 
friends. These gentlemen, so intimately 
associated with the League, seemed to 
forget nothing, and the visitors go away 
filled with most delightful remembrances 
of Philadelphia. 

The receptions to the Loyal Legion in 
the Academy of Music and at the League, 
and especially the brilliant closing one 
in the Academy of the Fine Arts, in 
which so many ladies participated, were 
all on a handsome scale and reflected 
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credit upon all who had anything todo 
with them. The labor of an entertain- 
ment of this kind, lasting practically ° 
four days, required unremitting attention 
from the gentlemen on the committee. 
General Lewis Merrill, the chairman of 
the Reception Committee, made every one 
who came feel perfectly welcome among 
the members of the Pennsylvania Com- 
mandery. He took especial pains to see 
that every one was carefully provided for. 
The popular Recorder-in-Chief, Colonel 
John P. Nicholson, was the centre of 
many a group during the meetings, and 
he never lost sight of any detail or the 
correctness of every particular connected 
with the workings of the celebration. 
He seemed to have every requirement in 
mind. The admirable arrangements of 
the Transportation Committee, John P. 
Green, Captain J. R. Wood, C. S. Sims, 
and John Cassels, were much compli- 
mented, and when the visitors reached 
Philadelphia they were received by Gen- 
eral Latta and his staff of assistants, who 
quickly placed them all as assigned. 


The Loyal Legion. 


On the 14th of April, 1865, Abraham 
Lincoln was assassinated. On the 15th 
three veteran Union officers met in Phil- 
adelphia, and, after talking about the 
tragedy, formed an organization called 
“The Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States.” 

In Philadelphia, on the 15th of this 
month, it met to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its organization. 
President Hayes presided. General 
Devens, of Massachusetts, pronounced 
the oration. Over three thousand men 
who had commissions assembed. It has 
been observed that the ties strengthen as 
the years pass. Men who cared nothing 
for it a few years ago find an irresistible 
desire arising as they grow older to re- 
new associations with their fellow-officers 
of years ago. These are the men that saved 
the country. Long may it be till the last 
of the veterans are gathered ‘‘in fame’s 
eternal camping-ground!’’ Thereis only 
one great leader left,—Sherman. He has 
just celebrated his seventieth birthday. 

But the sons of the veterans must per- 
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petuate their traditions. Patriotism is 
essential to the life of the country ; it is 
its life-blood. The man whose heart is 
not moved and whose whole spirit does 
not thrill with enthusiasm when he sees 
these old soldiers and hears them recount 
the deeds of valor in which they partici- 
pated, who sneers at the militia and feels 
contempt for the regular army, is already 
an alien in heart. No one can tell at 
what moment or from what quarter the 
next great struggle for the life of the 
republic will come. When it does, may 
it find as prompt and effectual a response 
from the people as it did in 1861; and 
if then, as before, the country divides 
into contending factions, and both fight 
heroically, as in the past so in the future, 
may the Union be preserved !—New 
York Christian Advocate. 


The Loyal Legion in this City. 


A QUARTER of a century ago yesterday 
the Order of the Loyal Legion was 
organized. Placing its standard of 


membership high, requiring honorable 
service in the rank of a commissioned 
officer during the war and an honorable 
reputation since, its number is represent- 


ative. It includes to-day less than a 
tenth of those who were officers in the 
war. For many years it held within its 
ranks a comparatively small circle. 
Until President Arthur began to draw 
attention to it, six years ago, its member- 
ship was relatively narrow. Three years 
ago it had three thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-eight members. It has to- 
day over five thousand. As it becomes 
more and more conspicuous, and the 
number eligible to membership decreases, 
its membership will become more and 
more valuableand it will steadilyincrease, 
growing in note, in influence, and accept- 
ance as the war recedes. The Loyal 
Legion already holds within its present 
bounds the most conspicuous officers of 
the war. All the great commanders of 
the Union army have worn its button. 
Every Republican President since the 
war has worn its insignia. It includes 
on its list of membership that relatively 
small body of men who made up the di- 
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recting brain of the war, and who in 
every emergency were the stay and sup- 
port of a great cause. No war was ever 
more severe in the losses of officers than 
our own. None required more of the 
men holding commissions or demanded 
the discharge of an officer’s duty under 
greater difficulties. Alike with the gen- 
eral public and the close student observer 
of the war, the tricolored button and the 
eight-pointed star of the Loyal Legion 
has come to be accepted as proof of special 
desert and high service in the field. 

By a good fortune, which is in no 
sense an accident, the Loyal Legion holds 
its quarter-century anniversary in Phila- 
delphia. In no city could it be more 
welcome; in none are the memories of 
the war more cherished; nowhere are 
its defenders more honored or their deeds 
better remembered. The graying men, 
still fresh, alert, and active after twenty- 
five years have removed them from hot 
years of strife, who are about our streets 
to-day and yesterday, stand for us all, 
and nowhere more than here, for the 
heroic age of the century. They are our 
heroes. Their deeds are already history. 
Yearly death checks his inevitable roll- 
call. But for long years to come these 
figures will remain to remind all the 
world that under the dull peace and be- 
setting prosperity of American life 
heroes walk, and the stuff out of which 
armies are fashioned and great deeds 
forged is about and around us every day. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


George Crook.! 


In the class that entered the National 
Military Academy in 1848, no State, 
probably, was more largely represented 
than that of Ohio. The last battle of 
the Mexican War had been fought not a 
year before. The South was still wildly 
enthusiastic over the heroism and daring 
of the little armies that, under Scott and 
Taylor, had whipped their way through 
such preponderance of foes. 

The North, sullen and apathetic, had 
never approved the war at all, and, as a 

1 Read before the Commandery of the State 


of Wisconsin Military Order of the Loyal Le- 
gion of the United States, April 3, 1890. 
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rule, looked down upon and condemned 
a profession that in the South was lauded 
to the skies. There was no surer road 
to popular esteem, in the opinion of the 
one section, than to seek the education 
of a soldier. There was no speedier 
path to perdition in the judgment of the 
other. There were districts in the North- 
ern States where cadetships went a beg- 
ging, even when it was known that the 
fortunate possessor was paid for his ser- 
vices instead of having to pay for his 
education. 

But Ohio had borne her part in the 
war. A private soldier from her First 
Regiment was one of the little band that, 
entering from the Buckeye State, suc- 
ceeded finally in passing all the ex- 
aminations and winning commissions in 
the regular service. Forty-three young 
soldiers were graduated in 1852, at the 
end of the four years’ course, and of 
this number, six members, or nearly 
one-seventh of the entire array, were ap- 
pointed from the Congressional districts 
of Ohio. There would have been more 
than one-seventh but for the mishap 
which led to the turning back of one 
of the entries of the year 1848. Drop- 
ping behind his classmates for the time 
being, and emerging with the class of 
1853 somewhere near the foot, the rep- 
resentative of Perry County lagged 
behind his former comrades until the 
War of the Rebellion; then strode rap- 
idly past them all,—past everybody from 
every other State,—and possibly might 
have come out at the very ‘top of the 
heap,’’ but for the fact that there were 
some other Buckeye men in the way. I 
do not wonder at the so-called ‘‘ Ohio 
ideal.” I am proud of the record of 
the sons of the grand old central State. 
There is no need to remind a companion 
of the Loyal Legion of the three men 
who successively rose through the grade 
of lieutenant-general to that of general- 
in-chief. There is no denying to Ohio 
that it was she who nourished, reared, 
and first tendered to the service of the 
nation three boys whose names have 
since become immortal,—Grant, Sher- 
man, Sheridan. 

Ohio Congressmen in those days must 
have had the gift of foresight. It may 
not in many cases have seemed so to 
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the instructors of the Military Academy. 
It is a singular fact that only two or 
three of the Ohio boys were then dis- 
tinguished in scholarship, or considered 
so promising as soldiers as to win high 
chevrons in the battalion of cadets, and 
yet there and thereafter was developed 
a staying quality that none could gain- 
say. Fourteen boys hailing from Ohio 
were graduated in those two years, 1852 
and 1858. In the latter year she captured 
first, third, and sixth places in the class. 
In 1852, ninth was the highest her sons 
could win for her. But look ten or 
twelve years later and note the stars 
or eagles on the shoulders of every man 
of the fourteen that remained alive and 
inservice. What State in two consecu- 
tive years furnished a squad of young 
West Pointers whose records for gal- 
lant, devoted, and often brilliant service 
will match Ohio’s claim for 62 and ’53? 
Where are the names that thus grouped 
will overshadow these,—Stanley, Charles 
R. Wood, McCook, Kautz, Crook, W. 
S. Smith, Vincent, Sill, McPherson, 
Sheridan ? 

Stanley, McCook, Kautz, Vincent, and 
Otis are still here with us,—soldiers to 
the backbone, every one,—still serving 
the nation that taught and reared them 
for her defense. Sill we mourned long 
years ago, killed in gallant effort to re- 
trieve the disaster of the first day’s onset 
at Stone River. McPherson, ah, who 
has forgotten the pall that fell, not only 
over the Seventeenth Corps and Sher- 
man’s battling hosts, but over the loyal 
North from sea to sea, when he was 
slain within sight of the spires of At- 
lanta, Or Sheridan’s honored grave we 
laid our tribute but few brief months 
ago, and the laurels there are yet green. 
And to-night we meet once more with 
bowed head and hands that tremble as 
they clasp, for another of that galaxy of 
glorious names is stricken from mortal 
rolls, and the man, least heralded, per- 
haps, of any one who attained his rank, 
best loved beyond all question by those 
who knew him, has joined his classmates 
beyond the river. 

In the strangeness of their new sur- 
roundings, like a brace of young bears, 
with all their troubles before them, two 
of these Ohio boys had taken to each 
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other from the start. The little short- 
legged fellow with the snapping black 
eyes and fiery temper found a balance- 
wheel, so to speak, in the shy, reticent, 
studious young granger from so near his 
home. They were assigned to different 
companies at first, but eventually roomed 
together in the gloomy old barracks; 


shouldered their muskets and served out | 
time as cadet-privates without | 


their 
either of them ever winning a stitch of 
a chevron ; had a hard parting when the 
pugnacious little Perry County fellow 
had to fall back to the class of 1858, and 
yet, oddly enough, turned up together 
again in the same command a year or so 
afterwards in that post-graduation school 
of heroes, the Tippecanoe Regiment, the 
old Fourth Infantry. Three of the class 
of 1848 were captains in the regiment 
about that time, for the Mexican War 
had made* promotion rapid,—C. C. 
Augur, Henry M. Judah, and a quaint, 
silent fellow, down, all by himself, at old 
Fort Humboldt, in Upper California,— 
the captain whom they called Sam 


Grant, but who concluded to resign, and | 


went to farming near St. Louis, and 
afterwards to tanning and to clerking in 
a store at Galena, and who was so little 
thought of when the war broke out and 
he wrote a modest letter to that infallible 
functionary—the adjutant-general of the 
army—that no notice whatever was 
taken of it, and the letter was tossed 
contemptuously aside and never turned 
up again; but the writer did, three 
years afterwards, as general-in-chief of 
the armies in the field. Glorious old 
Davy Russell, too, was a captain in the 
Fourth at that time, and fell, fighting 
hard, in command of his division under 
his former subalterns of the Fourth 
Foot, at the battle of the Opequan. 
There was another Russell in the Fourth, 
—Edmund ; but the Indians killed him, 
and so, too, did they dispose of Lieu- 
tenant Slaughter. Lively times the 
youngsters had with those wild tribes of 
Oregon just then ; and the Perry County 
boy, doubtless, thought his quondam 
room-mate in big luck when the latter 
stepped into his first lieutenancy in less 
than four years from the date of his 
diploma. A year afterwards he envied 
him when the newly-promoted first 
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lieutenant was sent in command of a 
little foree to whip the Pitt River 
Indians into subjection, and was not 
consoled, even by the fact that the 
aborigines put an arrow through the 
It was the latter’s 


young commander. 
It was the 


first fight and first wound. 


| beginning of a series of skirmishes, 


combats, and battles that, summed up 
on the 21st of February last at the 
convention of the National Guard of 
this State, enabled the speaker to say 
that the message of congratulation and 
encouragement, just read to theassembled 
officers, came from the hand of a man 
who had been through more pitched- 
battles and sharp fights than any general 
living that day in the wide world. It 
was signed, simply, George Crook. 

Up to the spring of 1861 and the out- 
break of the War of the Rebellion, the 
Fourth Infantry was scattered in little 
detachments through the mountains and 
forests of Northern California and the 
wilds of Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tories. And Lieutenants Crook and 
Sheridan were constantly occupied in 
keeping the peace among a lot of turbu- 
lent tribes; escorting surveying parties 
through the Pacific territories ; picking 
up a vast amount of information about 
the Indians of the western water-shed, 
and becoming proficient in the Chinook 
dialect. Both had to give and take many 
a hard knock. They were only a year 
apart at date of original commission, yet 
Crook got his first lieutenancy five years 
before Sheridan, and both stepped into 
their double bars on the same day, May 
14, 1861. Crook in the old regiment, 
Sheridan in the new Thirteenth, to which 
that other Ohio boy, who had quit sol- 
diering and was doing a modest banking 
business when they came through San 
Francisco, had just been gazetted as col- 
onel W. T. Sherman. And now they 
all suddenly turned up in the East, 
Sherman organizing a brigade across the 
Long Bridge in front of Washington ; 
Crook drilling a regiment in his native 
State, and presently appearing as colonel 
of the Thirty-sixth Ohio Infantry ; while 
Sheridan, to his bitter disappointment, 
fails in his effort to get the mate to it 
and goes with Halleck on quartermaster 
duty until, in May, 1862, Michigan gives 
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him a bigger regiment than Ohio had 
refused. He is in saddle at its head in 
his captain’s coat, and wins with it, in the 
very first fight, the stars of a brigadier 
before his colonel’s uniform has reached 
him. From that time on the hindermost 
at the start forges to the front. His old 
room-mate is having noluck atall. The 
Thirty-sixth is sent promptly to the field, 
but it is to one in which no distinction 
can be had. From September, 1861, to 
May, 1862, it is camped around Summer- 
ville, far up the Kanawha Valley. Then, 
at last, it is marched into the heart of 
Virginia, and, barely a hundred miles on 
a bee-line from the spot of Lee’s final 
surrender: at Appomattox, has its first 
tussle with the enemy at Lewisburg, and 
there, as a matter of course, Crook is 
wounded again. Sigel relieves Fremont 
in Western Virginia, and Crook is in 
time to come down from the Kanawha, 
take his part in the dismal campaign of 
second Bull Run as a brigade com- 
mander, and to go into South Mountain 
and Antietam with a star on his shoulder 
and to come out with a brevet for gallant 
and meritorious conduct. Again he is 


sent to that military Botany Bay of West 
Virginia, where there is little to do and 
nothing to gain, and there he stays while 
Sheridan is winning fame in the Army 
of the Cumberland and his commission 


as major-general. Naturally, Crook, 
too, longs to get out of Virginia and 
into that western army, but not until 
June, 1868, does he succeed, and then he 
is assigned the command of the Second 
Cavalry Division, rides at its head on the 
Tullahoma campaign and at Chicka- 
mauga, and then, thanks to his orders, is 
kept on bushwhacking and similar incon- 
spicuous duties, skirmishing all the time, 
until, with the fortunes of war, he is 
drifted back to the Kanawha again, 
given command of the Department after 
the raid to Lynchburg, and, at the head 
of the Eighth Corps, he reports for duty 
to his old room-mate and chum in the 
campaign that at last wins victory and 
triumph in the valley of the Shenandoah, 
and sets the joy-bells ringing all over 
the North. 

The story of Crook’s distinguished 
part in the victories of Winchester and 
Fisher's Hill has never yet been written, 
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though the brevets of brigadier- and 
major-general in the regular service were 
the rewards. accorded at the time, and the © 
full rank of major-general of volunteers 
came to him two days after his corps had 
been swept from under him in Gordon’s 
magnificent rush that ghastly morning 
of Cedar Creek. Here it was his luck to 
serve as a living buffer between the im- 
pact of the rebel] charge and the main 
line of the army to his right and rear. 
He had his double stars and the com- 
mand of the department when the cam- 
paign closed. But luck was never with 
Crook ; all he ever won in life he earned 
by hard, patient and tireless service. 
Thinking always of his men and his duty 
and never of himself, he rides into Cum- 
berland, Maryland, one night, never 
asking for guards or escorts, and is 
whisked off to Dixie by an enterprising 
band of young Virginians before the 
rising of another sun. In a month he 
is exchanged, and again in saddle with 
Sheridan; this time commanding an im- 
poverished division of cavalry made up of 
detachments in the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and, with Sheridan, he holds the 
left at Dinwiddie; and covers the west- 
ern flank, while Merritt is charging the 
breastworks and Sheridan hurling the 
Fifth Corps on the eastern flank, at Five 
Forks. He rides in the pursuit and fight 
at Jetersville, Sailor’s Creek, and Farm- 
ville, and witnesses the surrender at Ap- 
pomattox. He commands, for the time, 
the District of Wilmington, but the war 
is over; he, with thousands of others, is 
mustered out of the volunteer service, 
and now, under existing laws, finds him- 
self only. captain of regular infantry, 
though wearing a major-general’s stars. 
In July, however, he is made lieutenant- 
colonel of the Twenty-third Infantry, 
and returned once more to his old stamp- 
ing-ground, the Pacific coast. Despite 
hard fighting and faithful service, he 
has had little luck as compared with the 
rest of the Ohio men,—Grant, now gen- 
eral-in-chief; Sherman, lieutenant-gen- 
eral; Sheridan, major-general; Stanley, 
Woods, and Kautz, full colonels of in- 
fantry ; so, too, Hazen, an Ohio man of 
another class; so, doubtless, would have 
been Smith and Vincent, had not the one 
broken down in health and resigned and 
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the other gone into the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s Department. McCook and Crook, 
corps commanders both, though some- 
times luckless ones, were accorded only 
the silver leaves. But now begins the 
latter’s career in a field where he has 
won a name that stands unrivaled. 

In 1867 the most inaccessible region 
within the borders of the United States 
was the Territory of Idaho, and thither 
Lieutenant-Colonel Crook was sent to 
protect the scattered settlers from the 
depredations of the Snake Indians. He 
had, perhaps, half a dozen companies 
of infantry and cavalry. But Crook’s 
methods of dealing with that tribe dif- 
fered so radically from those of any 
previous district commander that, in 
the course of the year 1867, utterly worn 
out and disheartened, the survivors 
begged for peace. This new ‘‘ Hyas-tyee”’ 
had come out with his soldiers in the 
dead of winter, instead of sending them 
forth and then criticising their cam- 
paign from the comfortable shelter of 
a fort or garrison. He took the field 
in January and never was seen again 
within the limits of a post until the 
last of the Snakes was whipped into 
subjection. Then the Bannocks and 
the Piutes concluded to try a little pil- 
laging, and the division commander 
at San Francisco thought he could do 
no better than to let Lieutenant-Colonel 
Crook settle with them. The result and 
the process were the same as in the case 
of the Snakes. Crook won the com- 
mand of the Department of the Colum- 
bia, although there were colonels who 
would have been glad to get it. This 
he retained until the fall of 1870, to the 
complete satisfaction of the settlers and 
citizens, and the entire subjugation of 
the Indians in his bailiwick. 

Meantime, however, there was the 
- very mischief to pay down in Arizona. 
Fabulous stories of the mining resources 
of this hitherto unexplored Territory 
had tempted thither hundreds of ad- 
venturous spirits. Little towns were 
springing up everywhere among the 
mountains north of the Gila desert, and 
this gave to the Apaches a longed-for 
opportunity. No Indian in America 
can match the Apache in cunning, in 
planning ambuscades, and in sinewy 
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strength and endurance. Few four- 
footed creatures can scale mountains as 
he can, and in such an intricate maze of 
caiions, cliffs, and deserts, no troops on 
earth, campaigning on the principles 
of civilized warfare, could by any possi- 
bility reach or punish him. For four 
years the Territory was the scene of 
massacre, pillage, rapine, and disaster. 
No road was safe; no settlement secure. 
Stage after stage was ‘“‘jumped”’ and 
burned, sometimes with its hapless 
passengers chained to the wheels. The 
whole Apache nation seemed up in 
arms, yet no expedition could catch 
them, so quickly could they scatter and 
disappear. Command after command 
was sent in pursuit only to be tricked 
into days of suffering in the desert or 
ambuscade ‘in the mountains. In vain 
the government allowed three different 
generals to experiment with them. In 
vain the Quakers tried their methods 
and the Peace Society their prayers. 
The situation grew so desperate that at 
last the President could stand it no 
longer. Grant knew the generals of his 
army, and was beginning to know the 
Apaches. There was just one war- 
leader who had shown a capacity for 
this most hazardous, trying, and gener- 
ally thankless service ; and the executive 
felt that the time had come when not 
rank but ability must determine the 
command. Over the heads of forty 
colonels he ordered a lieutenant-colonel 
thither, placed him on duty, as the law 
then permitted, on his brevet rank of 
major-general, and committed the fu- 
ture destinies of the Department of Ari- 
zona to the hands of George Crook. 

It was the summer of 1871 that this 
mandate surprised all the army except 
that part of it serving in the Columbia. 
September found the new commander 
looking over the ground, and October 
brought out a new order. A cavalry 
regiment that had been scouting in the 
Territory for several years was relieved, 
and the Fifth Regiment was ordered 
from the line of the Union Pacific to re- 
port for dutyin Arizona. Early in 1872 
the regiment reached its new station, and 
then began a campaign such as it had 
never heard or dreamed of. ‘Stow 
away your sabres, your sashes, plumes, 
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and even your uniforms ; you won’t need 
them,’’ were theorders. They found the 
department commander and his staff in 
rough hunting-suits, and garbed them- 
selves accordingly. Already the general 
had issued his ultimatum to the chiefs of 
the hostile bands: ‘‘ Come in at once, be 
gathered, counted, and kept on the reser- 
vation, or else stay out and be swept 
from the face of the earth.’’ If the 
Apaches had known him, as did the 
Piutes, there would have been no derisive 
laughter. The Indians of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Northern 
California could have told them some- 
thing that would have been worth their 
whiletohear. This Hyas-tyee, this Chief 
Crook, never broke a promise in his life. 
If he said he would protect an Indian, 
that Indian was safe; if he threatened, 
then was time to sing the death-song. I 
well remember the story of the sensation 
in the Fifth Cavalry when the troop- 
leaders gathered, as they supposed, to re- 
ceive final instructions before starting 
out on the campaign, and were quietly 
told that they would “ get them as we 
went along.’”’ This was marvelous. 
The new department commander was 
going to let the department run itself for 
a while, while he ran after the Indians. 
From October, 1872, until April, 1873, 
this marvel of a general was in the heart 
of the Arizona mountains with his 
troopers at his back ; darting from range to 
range, marching night and day, striking 
right, left, front, and rear; breaking up 
rendezvous, burning rancheries, scaling 
the highest peaks, charging into the 
blackest caves, tracking the fleeing foe, 
creeping among them in the darkness, 
dashing in upon them with the dawn, 
bringing terror and dismay to the bands 
that had never known aconqueror; and 
never quitting his relentless pursuit until 
he had indeed swept the Apaches from 
the face of the earth, or herded them, 
humbled and subdued, upon their reser- 
vation. How the Pacific coast rang 
with his praises! How the exiles and 
settlers in Arizona blessed the day that 
brought him to the rescue! 1873 was the 
year of their redemption. In twenty- 
three sharp encounters the soldiers of the 
new chief had pounced upon and 
thrashed their deadly foe. In 1874 he 
Vou, III. N.S.—No. 6, 
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kept his active young officers ever in the 
mountains, hounding any bands that: 
broke away. For them and for their 
men there was little rest and no exemp- 
tion from danger, nor could they ask it 
with such example as his, but there was 
peace and security for the people. 
Meantime, in the lava-beds and lake 
regions of Southern Oregon, which had 
so recently been under Crook’s command, 
the cat being away the mice began to 
play, and the Modocs had risen and bid 
defiance for months to the troops sent 
after them ; capping the climax of their 
deviltry by the murder of General 
Canby and the Peace Commissioners 
under a flag of truce. There was no 
question who should fill the vacancy. 
The Pacific coast clamored that the star 
should now settle on the shoulder of the 
only man who had conquered the Indians 
from the Columbia to the Gila, and from 
lieutenant-colonel to brigadier, George 
Crook was jumped over the heads of 
every colonel in the service. It was not 
his fault, but it made him some enemies. 
Then, in 1875, there loomed up a war 
that promised to outrival any Indian out- 
break in our history. Arizona was safe. 
The once intractable Apaches were 
whipped into absolute subjection. The 
great confederation of the Dakotas was 
now in open revolt against the govern- 
ment. Sitting Bull had rallied thousands 
of war-chiefs and braves to his standard, 
Crook was sent for to try his hand 
against the warriors of the plains, and 
thither we of the Fifth Cavalry followed 
him. It was a desperate struggle that 
ensued. Asin Arizona, many a gallant 
comrade went down in the fray, and 
privation and suffering of every kind 
had to be undergone. But, just as be- 
fore, there was our indomitable leader, 
in the worn old canvas hunting-rig, 
sharing with the poorest private the 
perils and vicissitudes that fell to the lot 
of all. We were pitted against a myriad 
of mounted foemen, perfectly armed, 
equipped, and schooled for prairie war- 
fare. No troops, hampered with wagon- 
trains, could catch such light cavalry 
as these. Wagons, tents, forage were 
left behind, and for weeks and months 
in pitiless pelting storms, all over the 
wilds of Wyoming, Montana, and Dakota 
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we followed our foe. Horses dropped, 
starved and exhausted, rations gave out, 
and for days we lived upon our famished 
steeds. There was rest for neither man 
nor beast. Neither was there for the 
Indian; wherever they went Crook 
followed, even in the dead of winter, 
when the mercury froze in the bulb. 
He wore out many a horse and man, but 
he utterly broke the power and spirit of 
the Sioux. Never since that Centennial 
year have they appeared upon the war- 
path except as our allies. That battle 
summer taught them a respect for the 
“Gray Fox” that grew speedily into al- 
most superstitious reverence. What he 
promised, be it weal or woe, was sure to 
come. What he said was law. In 1877, 
so far as the line of his own department 
permitted, he had brought the Cheyennes 
to terms ; but was accorded no share in 
the campaign against his old friends the 
Nez Perces, when Chief Joseph made 
his wonderful march across country, 
fighting Howard, Gibbon, and finally 
yielding to Miles when almost at the 
boundary. In 1878 our general nipped 
a Bannock outbreak in the bud, but 
was compelled to stand aloof when the 
Southern Cheyennes took the war-path 
in the domain of another commander. 
In 1879 came the Ute revolt and massacre 
in Colorado, and though troops from his 
department were mainly the ones to fight 
and to suffer, their general could not be 
with them to direct, for the Utes also 
were in the command of that other 
brigadier. The Indian Bureau, too, was 
handling matters after methods of its 
own, and Crook was not consulted. 
Early in the ’80s the Chiricahua 
Apaches once more took the war-path in 
Arizona. A reign of terror ensued, and 
eventually Crook again was sent for. 
Things were very different now. When 
he left the Territory, in 1885, and the 
Apaches were relegated to the care of 
the Indian Bureau, they were totally 
humbled and disarmed, but, at the in- 
stance of the Interior Department, the 
Chiricahuas were especially exempted 
from his commander. Now this bold 
and defiant tribe had secured breech- 
loading arms in abundance; they 
were close. to the Mexican border, and 
could skip to and fro through the lofty 
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ranges where cavalry could not fol- 
low them. It took more of the gen- 
eral’s personal work and hard campaign- 
ing to bring them to terms, but they 
were again led back to their reservations 
captive; again, despite the covert oppo- 
sition of the Bureau, there followed an 
era of peace in Arizona until, in 1885, a 
small portion of the band made a dash 
for the Sierras, murdering as they went; 
again Crook took the field ; again he suc- 
ceeded in bringing homeward the entire 
band, although Geronimo and some 
twenty followers made a successful break 
for liberty when near their reservation,— 
instigated thereto by a white traitor. 
Again he had tracked them with his loyal 
Chiricahua scouts to the fastnesses of the 
Sierra Madres, in Mexico, and had ar- 
ranged the terms of the surrender, when, 
hampered by all manner of intrigue, in- 
terference, and by conflicting orders, 
convinced that his policy was the only 
one that could succeed, yet sturdjly re- 
fusing to offer any promise or agreement 
that would not be sacredly observed, he 
begged to be relieved of his thankless 
task. 

Subsequent events only justified his 
course. The very powers that failed to 
support him at the time, and had now 
only about thirty hostile Indians to con- 
tend with, were compelled, after futile 
effort by other means, to again employ 
his Chiricahua scouts and to tacitly ac- 
cede to terms that never yet have been 
made public or explained even to the 
satisfaction of the War Department. 
There is an unwritten history about the 
so-called surrender of Geronimo which 
will come as a shock to many a thought- 
ful citizen when it finally appears. 

Such was the terror which the name 
of Chiricahua had inspired that the peo- 
ple of Arizona clamored for their re- 
moval from their midst. How this was 
accomplished is another matter, which 
will yet furnish an interesting page in 
history. Not only were the renegades 
of the band summarily hustled off to 
imprisonment on the’ Florida coast, but, 
with singular impartiality, three times 
their number of faithful scouts—but for 
whose devoted services Geronimo could 
never have been caught—were exiled and 
incarcerated with them. The punish- 
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ment visited upon the outlaw was meted 
out—God only knows why—on the loyal 
members of the tribe who brought about 
the capture. For years they have pined 
and died,—mountain Indians trans- 


planted to the low, moist, malarial climate’ 


of Southern Alabama. They were eight 
hundred strong—men, women, and chil- 
dren—when brought from Florida to 
Mount Vernon barracks ; there are only 
five hundred now, and George Crook’s 
last days were saddened by the sight of 
their wrongs and sufferings, and spent 
in earnest effort to secure them future 
justice. 

In 1888 the retirement of General 
Terry left a vacancy in the highest grade 
in the army. There is little question in 
my mind that before this time the 
authorities at Washington had begun to 
see the truth as to Arizona affairs. 
Strenuous efforts were made by politi- 
cians high in rank and influence in behalf 
of other candidates, but with a stroke of 
his pen the President made partial atone- 
ment for the injustice that had been done 
him, and Crook became a major-general. 
This placed him in command of the 
greatest of the three military divisions 
of the country, and for the last two 
years, very nearly, he has been our near 
neighbor. Less than two years he lived 
to enjoy his honors, and now, within the 
past fortnight, in the midst of earnest 
effort to relieve the sufferings of his old 
scouts and allies, in the joy and eager- 
ness with which he was entering upon 
the new task,—and that doubtless would 
have been the crowning work of his earn- 
est, honest, simple life,—he is cut down 
by a sudden stroke. The two Ohio boys 
who lived their young days and dreamed 
their soldier dreams together in the old 
barracks at the Point, who fought the 
Indians of the Columbiaas subalterns in 
the same regiment, who wore the double 
stars together in battle after battle in the 
Shenandoah, who took the field in per- 
son against the savage warriors of the 
frontier, and who successively com- 
manded the great Division of the Mis- 
souri, were successively stricken by the 
same intractable malady. Within two 
years of each other Sheridan and Crook 
met their fate by identically the same 
blow. 
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It has been no difficult matter to give 
this mere outline sketch of the services 
and career of General Crook. It is in 
the estimate of his personal worth and 
character that the pen falters in the 
realization of the duty before it and its 
utter unfitness for the task. On therolls 
of our commandery to-day are men who 
knew him at every stage from boyhood 
to the grave. One of our number donned 
the cadet gray as his classmate at the 
Point; another learned to know and 
honor him while yet he wore the modest 
bar of a subaltern before the war; 
others who followed him in the Army 
of the Cumberland; others who fought 
beside him in the Shenandoah; others 
still who shared with him the hardships 
of those interminable campaigns by 
which the hordes of hostile Indians were 
finally whipped into subjection and the 
great West opened to the settlers. In 
all his years of faithful service the army 
never knew a man whoin every grade, 
from lowest to highest, was more thor- 
oughly the friend and comrade of his 
troops than Crook. Of iron frame, of 
almost superhuman endurance, shunning 
no exposure, dreading neither peril nor 
privation, he taught his followers a 
Spartan simplicity of dress and diet that 
enabled them to give their best energies 
to the work in hand, and to spend 
months in the mountains or on the trail, 
no matter what the weather or where 
their rations. He could ride from dawn 
to dawn without apparent fatigue, and 
dismount only because his horse or his fol- 
lowers could go no farther. While they 
slept he would take his rifle and hunt for 
game. Terhnperate to the verge of absti- 
nence, he shunned even tea, coffee, and 
tobacco; ‘‘ they spoiled the nerves,’’ he 
said, and would touch nothing that could 
impair his wonderful prowess as a shot. 
Simple asa frontiersman in his dress, he 
was most at ease in the worn old shooting 
suit; and in sixteen years of association 
with him in the field,—from the Gila to 
the Yellowstone, in the garrisons of his 
various departments, as his guest at his 
happy fireside, in frequent visits at his 
head-quarters,—never did I see him in 
the uniform of his rank until he lay 
garbed for the grave, his martial bier 
heaped with flowers from hosts of loving 
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hands, his guard of honor grouped 
about him, the sash and stars of a 
major-general upon his shoulder, and 
the insignia of our noble order on his 
pulseless heart. 

And this simplicity of life was but the 
outward sign of a soul simple, truthful, 
spotless as the unbroken snow. The 
planets could no more swerve from their 
course than could George Crook deviate 
one hair’s breadth from the truth. 
Assailed so often by unscrupulous 
agents; misrepresented by men envious 
of his fame; maligned by inferiors made 
of stuff too poor to bear without whim- 
pering the stern trials which he exacted 
of none more than himself, he would 
have fared far better in the columns 
of the press could he but have stooped 
to use the weapon so ruthlessly aimed 
against him. If the sense of wrong and 
injustice sometimes weighed heavily 


upon him, it never wrung from his 
lips an unjust word; neither gave he 
ever ‘‘any unproportioned thought his 
act.’’ 

His country’s need, his fidelity to 
duty, made him for the time tbe red 


man’s foe,—but the Indian was never 
Crook’s worst enemy. Among the hos- 
tile tribes his name was spoken first 
with awe, but eventually with rever- 
ence. Once conquered, the wild warriors 
found that in all the land they had no 
such friend as he, for his simplest prom- 
ise meant fulfillment to the uttermost 
farthing, and they learned to lean upon 
his word as upon a rock. 

His life was spent upon the frontier, far 
from the sanctums whither his detractors 
crawled and were made welcome. Little 
by little, as the incontrovertible facts 
have come to light, this hostile fire has 
ceased, and communities in which he was 
daily held up to ridicule have eagerly 
listened to his straightforward statement 
of the Indian question, and have made 
ample amends for the injustice they had 
been led todo him. His last years were 
full of hope and gladness. The light was 
breaking ; the dawn of a better day had 
come; his life-long toil at last had borne 
rich harvest of national honor and es- 
teem. The once belittled campaigns in 
which he led had been pronounced un- 
paralleled in history. The highest au- 
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thorities of the land had sought his 
advice and observed his counsel. His 
health, which for a season had been im- 
paired, now seemed so much improved 
that his letters were full of buoyancy. 
He had every reason to believe that a few 
years at least of peaceful enjoyment of 
his hard-won honors were in store for 
him when, almost without warning, the 
destroyer came. 

It has been my lot to stand at the 
graves of our greatest soldiers; to join 
in the volleys over the shrouded forms 
of Scott and Buford ; to hear the bugle 
wail its farewell over the clay of Grant 
and Sheridan; to see plumed heads 
bowed low in soldier mourning, and 
great cities draped in tribute to the 
mighty dead; but when the leader and 
comrade of those stern days of frontier 
service lay in his last sleep, not a fort- 
night ago, little children came sobbing 
to place their violets in the cold hand 
whose caress had ever been so ready, 
and strong men—veterans of many a 
savage fight—turned tear-blinded away. 
From young and old alike that sweet 
and simple nature, all honor and chiv- 
alry and gentleness, brave and tender, 
loving and daring, had won the hearts 
of those who knew him. 

Companions, when in honor you 
sheathed your swords after the great 
surrender and turned homeward to enjoy 
the peace your valor had won, he re- 
entered upon his life-long task. From the 
Missouri to the mountains the Indian 
was lord of all; the settler, the miner, 
the explorer took his life in his hand 
when he ventured in the great Northwest, 
or dared the passes of the Arizona 
ranges. To-day, ribbed with glistening 
bands of steel, covered with countless 
herds of browsing cattle, gleaming with 
the reflected sunshine from the spire of 
church or dome of school-house, dotted 
with smiling villages or thriving little 
cities, spreading to the very horizon 
a sea of ripening grain rippling in the 
prairie breeze like the mirrored surface 
of our great lakes, pouring into the lap 
of the nation the wealth of a dozen 
States, there lies a land which, but a 
quarter of a century ago, stretched un- 
developed, almost unknown. Its once 
savage guardians have long since retired 
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to their reservations; the dust and din 
of battle, the blare of trumpets, the 
fierce yell of charging braves,—all have 
died away. Peace, security, prosperity 
to tens of thousands of our citizens have 
been won by the struggle of those 
pioneers of our civilization,—the little 
army of regulars whose lives were spent, 
aye, ofttimes sacrificed by hundreds, on 
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the once wild frontier. And in all 
America no name can ever be more 
intimately connected with the westward 
way of our glowing star of empire, no 
name be held in higher reverence among 
the red men, or in deeper gratitude 
among the whites, than that of George 
Crook. 
CHARLES Kina. 
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IT MUST BE EARNED. 


A word of praise is the tonic of merit. 

It revives energy; gives strength to | 
purpose; calls up the reserve. 

It comes grudgingly at first; and right 
enough. It must be met more than half | 
way. 

Claims are not enough; proof is the 
essential. 

Thus Drs. Starkey & Palen present 
proof first, and make their claims after- | 
wards. OBSERVE: 


Drs. Starkey & Pauen, No. 1529 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. : | 

“I am indebted ta your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment for ten added years of effective working 
power.” (The late) T.S.ARTHUR. | 
The powerful works of this prolific 
author have made his name a household | 
word wherever the cause of temperance | 
and reform is held dear. 

The circulation of his most famous book | 
‘Ten Nights in a Bar-Room” at one time 
ran ahead of anything in contemporaneous | 
fiction, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” not excepted. 

The late Judge Kelley, “the father of | 
the house,’’ whom the Compound Oxygen | 
Treatment restored to health, after years | 
of suffering, said, in 1883,— 


Drs. Starkey & Pacem, No. 1529 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 





“« Thanking you for renewed health and strength, | «¢ 


I am your grateful friend, WM. D. KELLE | 

Drs. Starkey & Palen publish a book of | 
200 pages that will be sent entirely free of | 
charge to any address. 

It contains, in addition to the experience | 
of T.S. Arthur and Judge Kelley, testi- | 
monials from such well-known men and | 
women as 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the celebrated advocate 

oz Temperance Cause, Melrose, Mass. | 
Rev. H. Benade, Bishop of ‘General Church | 
of Pennsylvania 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Rev. Bishop Castle.. 

Dr. O. A. avs P of Columbia Female 

Columbia, S.C. 

lent of Wesleyan Col- 

eee. «s-.Fort Worth, Texas. | 

Rev. J Spence nt of Grant Memorial 

ONCE iA. wsscnesesccsscipeseseoe .Athens, Tenn. | 

Warren A. Chandler, D. dD. President ‘Emory 

a basste coseafocesees ecesensee xford, Georgia. 

2. D.D., President of Central Uni- 

ichmond, Ky. 

Rev. ampton, N. H. 

Rev. Pastor Presbyterian 

<sessssseseneeeeee Mossy Creek, Tenn. 

. M. E. Hedding, ‘Pastor First Presbyterian 

Mts .Mechanicsville, N. Y. 

Smalley, Pastor of Mt. Washington 

Mi 5 Ch cot. .257 Southern Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

. Victor Conrad, Lditor of Lutheran 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment gives strength: Maintains it. 

Revives circulation; provides some- 
thing fit to circulate. 

It is carried to the diseased point— 
appropriated—assimilated. 

The system responds—your pains van- 
ish—health returns. 


Send for book of 200 pages. 


Heeeneret eres 





“ Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
‘1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
“Your Compound Oxygen Treatment cured 
me of neuralgia. Mrs. E. L. GOBLE. 
‘“‘ VINELAND, N. J., Feb. 11, 1890.” 


| Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 

‘1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
“For thirteen years I tried various remedies 
| for indigestion, but it was your Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment that cured me. 

“F. A. HOLLADAY. 
“KELLY, Miss., Nov. 6, 1889.”’ 


“ Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
“1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
“I think your Compound Oxygen is a won- 
derful remedy. I have been entirely relieved 
of dyspepsia by its use. One thing certain, it 
imparts vigor and energy, and gives me sound 
sleep at night. Mrs. LOUISE BUCKNER. 
“No. 125 W. 34th St., NEw York City, N.Y.” 


Drs. STARKEY & meen 

“1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
“It gives me pleasure to express my faith in 
the virtue of your Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment. 
‘ “Five years ago I received the most pro- 


/nounced benefit from its use at a time when 
| suffering from sciatic rheumatism. 


“T have recommended it to many people, 
and personally know of several cases when the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment has succeeded 
where the doctors failed. Isaac WILSON. 


“ THORNDALE, PA., Feb. 3, 1890.” 


“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
“1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. : 

“Your Compound Oxygen Treatment has 
done wonders for my wife. She suffered five 
months from rheumatism. 

‘“‘ Her limbs were swollen, and the centres of 
so much pain, that she could not move them 
without help. 

“One hand was swollen so much that we 
thought it would burst the skin. 

“Her heart troubled her greatly, and there 
seemed to be a fixed pain in the chest. 

« All these troubles have been removed, and 
my wife now walks out and feels well continu- 
ally. W. T. WARSUP. 


“ Fairport, N.Y., Jan. 6, 1890.” 


It will tell you who have been cured, show what diseases 


were removed, and give the names and addresses of all these revitalized men and women. 
You will get the book by return mail if you drop a postal containing your name and address to 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


ta0 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. 
58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. 


No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LIEUTENANT THEODORUS BAILEY MYERS 
MASON, U.SN. 


LIEUTENANT THEODORUS BAILEY 
Myers Mason, U.S.N., comes from 
good fighting stock, and belongs to the 
profession of arms by right of inherit- 
ance. In the annals of the Revolution 
his direct ancestors—Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Bailey, Captain Isaac Hegeman, 
and Captain Mason—are recorded as 
loyal and gallant officers. In 1812, Gen- 
eral Theodorus Bailey and Captain M. 
Myers (Thirteenth Infantry) responded 
promptly to their country’s call, while 
Lieutenant Mason’s father and Admiral 
Bailey were active participants both in 
the Mexican and in the Civil Wars, and 
thus gave a military ancestry on both 
sides of the house to the handsome 
officer whose portrait is the frontispiece 
for this number of the UNITED SERVICE. 

It is no wonder, then, that but few 
naval officers can point to a more honor- 
-able record than Lieutenant Mason. 
Loyal and devoted to his profession, its 
improvement and progress have always 
been his study and desire. The Bureau 
of Naval Intelligence—the eyes and 
ears in naval administration—which he 
organized, and of which he was for 
many years the head, would of itself 
have been an honorable monument to 
the value of his work. His contribu- 
tions to service literature have, however, 
also been numerous; among them a text- 
book on ordnance and artillery tactics, a 
comprehensive history of the war be- 
tween some of the South American 
states, in 1880, reports and papers of 
great variety and on many different 
topics, and some of them recommending 
reforms and changes which have since 
been adopted in the navy. Over twenty 
lives have been saved by his personal 
bravery and daring, and it may be safely 
said that on no other officer of equal rank 
have so many public honors been be- 
stowed. A gold medal from the New 
York Benevolent and Life-Saving In- 


stitution, the Order of the Rose from the 
Emperor of Brazil, a silver naval medal 
from the King of Italy, letters of thanks 
for services rendered from a President 
and two Secretaries of the Navy and from 
the Corean and Siamese embassies,—these 
are some of the treasures which repre- 
sent a public recognition of duty admi- 
rably performed ; and to these may be 
added the insignia of the Loyal Legion 
and of the Sons of the Revolution, which 
Lieutenant Mason is fully entitled to 
wear. The services to which he has 
been ordered have invariably been such 
as to call for skill and discretion, and 
that he possessed these two qualities to a 
marked degree is indicated conclusively 
by the fact of his having been twice 
selected as naval aide to different secre- 
taries, and once as aide to the Presi- 
dent. 

Lieutenant Mason was born in New 
York City, May 8, 1848. He was ap- 
pointed to the Naval Academy from 
Florida in 1864, and graduated number 
twenty-one in 1868. While in the Bay 
of Rio Janeiro, in the latter year, he 
jumped overboard and saved the lives of 
two sailors. Ensign in 1869, master in 
1870, in 1872 aide to the Secretary of the 
Navy, and promoted to lieutenant in 
1873, he took part in the landing at 
Panama to protect American interests 
there. In the same year by his skill 
and daring he saved an Italian powder- 
laden bark from destruction by fire. In 
1875 instructor in modern languages, 
and in 1876 instructor in ordnance at 
the Naval Academy. He was detached 
in 1878 and traveled extensively through 
Europe, making careful investigations 
of foreign naval development, and send- 
ing minute reports to the department. 
A characteristic incident is told of Lieu- 
tenant Mason when on his way to catch 
the steamer for home, from Paris, where, 
by the way, he had acted as an aide to 
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President McMahon at the grand review 
at Vincennes. He had less than forty- 
eight hours to get to Liverpool, but being 
delayed on the French coast, on a stormy 
night, found that a vessel had gone 
ashore, and the life-saving crew were 
apparently helpless and unable to go to 
the rescue of those on board. Lieutenant 
Mason at once took charge of the whole 
affair, launched the boat, went out in it 
to the ship and saved every life on board, 
then came ashore, caught his steamer, 
and suiled for home. 


In 1878, Lieutenant Mason was elected | 


a life fellow of the Society of Civil 


Engineers in Paris, and in the same year | 


a life fellow of the American Geo- 
the Bureau of Naval Intelligence, acting 


In 1883 he had charge of the first Corean 
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embassy to this country, and in 1884 
accompanied the first Siamese mission on 
its travels through the United States. 
In 1885, Lieutenant Mason commanded 
a battery of light artillery on the Isth- 
mus of Panama, and was for three years 
thereafter flag-lieutenant and secretary 
to the commander of the Asiatic squad- 
ron. In 1888 he was detailed as aide to 
Secretary Whitney, and March 6, 1889, 


| continued the same relation with Secre- 
| tary Tracy,—the position he now holds, 


and in which he enjoys the implicit con- 
fidence of his chief. 

Lieutenant Mason’s career has been 
one of marked activity and varied ex- 


perience. His lovely wife is a daughter 


graphical Society. In 1882 heorganized | of Rear-Admiral Phelps, U.S.N., and 


their beautiful home in Washington is 


also as personal aide to President Arthur. | a bright centre of attraction for a very 


' large circle of warm and devoted friends. 





Dava | Baki 
Royal Powder 


The United States Official 
Investigation 


Of Baking Powders, recently made, under authority of 
Congress, by the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., furnishes the highest authoritative informa- 
tion as to which powder is the best. The Official Report 


Shows the ROYAL to be a 
cream of tartar baking pow- 
der, superior to all others in 
strength and leavening power. 


The Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure, made 
from the most wholesome materials, and produces finer 
flavored, sweeter, lighter, more wholesome and delicious 
bread, biscuit, cake, pastry, etc., than any other baking 
powder or leavening agent. 

Food raised by it will keep sweet, moist, fresh and 
palatable longer than when raised by yeast or other 
baking powders. 

Being of greater strength than any other baking 
powder, it is also the most economical in use. 

These great qualities warrant you, if you are not 
using the Royal Baking Powder, in making a trial of it. 
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Prof. John Muir, California’s distinguished 
geologist, speaking of the Yellowstone’ National 
Park, says,— 

‘Situated in the heart of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, on the broad, rugged summit of the Con- 
tinent, amid snow and ice and dark shaggy 
forests, where the great rivers take their rise, it 
surpasses in wakeful, exciting interest any other 
region yet discovered on the face of the globe.”’ 
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Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, the eminent di- 
vine, in speaking of the Yellowstone National 
Park, says,— 

‘** After all poetry has exhausted itself, and all 
the Morans and Bierstadts, and other enchanting 
artists, have completed their canvas, there will 
be other revelations to make and other stories of 
its beauty and wrath, splendor and agony, to be 
recited. The Yellowstone Park is the geologist’s 
paradise.”’ 


_ 2 
THE ONLY « - 
rau une To YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
For copy of ‘‘ Wonderland,’’ ‘‘A Romance in Wonder- 
land,’’ the pamphlet ‘‘Game Preserves of North America,” 


and other illustrated publications, address any Traveling 
Passenger Agent of the Company, or 


CHAS. S. FEE, G.P. and T.A., N.P.R.R., St. Paul, Minn. 
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LARGEST STORE IN AMERICA 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 


DRY GOODS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


MARKET, EIGHTH AND FILBERT STS., 
- - - PHILADELPHIA. - - - 


The United States Mail 
SOUR 6 SEED STORE mavs poor. 


WE OFFER 


GARDEN *= FIELD SEEDS 


OF ALL THE STANDARD SORTS AND MANY NOVELTIES OF MERIT. 


Drop us your address by postal-card, and we will mail you, free of charge, 
our handsomely-illustrated Catalogue with prices. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SEED GROWERS SINCE 1784. 
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"Oh! Dolly! Isn't it sweet!” 


LUNDBORG’S 
FAMOUS PERFUMES. 


EDENIA, GOYA LILY, 
MARECHAL NIEL ROSE, ALPINE VIOLET, 
LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. 


DELICATE. REFINED. FRAGRANT. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers ofp LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 


24 BarcLay St., Cor. Cuurcu St., NEw York. 
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D FASTEST TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


ScHEDULED FoR PAssENGER TRAFFIC, RUN VIA 


TIMOR a Onl0 RAILROAD 


—BETW EEN— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, AND WASHINGTON. 


PULLMAN’S BUFFET PARLOR CARS OW ALL DAY TRAINS. 
PULLMAN’S SLEEPING CARS ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


The BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 


Maintains a complete service of Fast Express Trains between 


New York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago, 


EQUIPPED WITH 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS, 
RUNNING THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE. 


ALL B. & 0. TRAINS BETWEEN EAST=—=—- 
—===AND WEST RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 833 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 415 Broadway, New York. 
Corner Fourth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
Corner Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
193 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 101 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. D. ODELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Insurance in Force . . . « « $72,000,000 
Assete . + © «© © «© «© « « 219,000,000 


The exhaustive report published by the Company, covering an experience of 
TWENTY years, shows that the number of deaths was one-third less than the num- 
ber which should have occurred in accordance with the indications of the American 
Experience Table of Mortality, the standard of Pennsylvania, New York, and 
most of the States. Such percentage of gain was never before realized. 

The Company has been conspicuously successful in its investments. During 
its entire history the Insurance Fund has never suffered a serious loss. 


Payment of Death Claims. 


The Company has never appeared in court as the contestant of a death claim. 

In form of Policy, prompt settlement of Death Losses, equitable dealings with 
Policy-holders, in strength of Organization, and in everything which contributes 
to the Security and Cheapness of Life Insurance, this Company stands unrivaled. 


OFFIicERs =: 
SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, President. ASA 8. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dept. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Merchant Tailors, 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding Habits Made to Order. 


1026 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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- MAKER OF | 
a MEL FINE SHOES 


RIDING BOOTS 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN A SPECIALTY. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


23 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 


Trade Mark—Registered. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDCED 


ANCIENT EDITION. 


A so-called ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictio ” is being offered to the public 
atavery lowprice. The body of the book, 
from A to Z, is a cheap reprint, page for 
: page, of the edition of 1847, which was in 
its day, a valuable book, but in the pro- 
gress of language for over FORTY YEARS, 
has bean completely superseded. It is 
)} now reproduced, broken , errors and 
: | all, by ees rocess, is printed 
on cheap paper and flimsily bound. A 
brief comparison, page by page, between 
the reprint and the latest and enlarged 
edition, will show the great superiority 
)] of the latter. These reprints are as out 
of date as a last year’s mac. Nohon- 
Broadway, Cor. 3lst St., | orable dealer will allow the buyer of such 
to momen — ho is getting ee 

which to-day is accepted as the Stan 
NEW YORK, and THE BEST,—every copy of which 

; pa tal bears our imprint as given below. 
s@s~ If persons who have been induced to 
HENRY MILFORD SMITH & SON, | purchase the “ Ancient Edition” by any 
misrepresentations will advise us of the 
PROPRIETORS. facts, wo will undertake to see that the 
seller is punished as he deserves. 


. & C. MERRI . 
EUROPEAN PLAN. * * cae ee si 
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PARIS. NEW YORK. 


New Nod 7 


305 FIFTH AVENUE. 


A RETAIL DEPARTMENT HAs BEEN 


ESTABLISHED FOR THE SALE 
OF THE CELEBRATED Rkca- 
MIER PREPARATIONS. CON- 
CENTRATED ODORS FOR THE 
HANDKERCHIEF, SCENTED 
WATERS, SACHET POWDERS, 
DENTIFRICES, MANICURE 
GOODS, AND OBJECTS OF ART 
FOR THE TOILET TABLE IN 
SILVER, RARE PORCELAIN, 





IVORY, ETC. 

SACHETS FOR BUREAU DRAWERS, SKIRTS AND 
BODICES OF GOWNS, CLOSET LININGS, HOUSEHOLD 
AND PERSONAL LINEN. 

EVERY REQUISITE AND LUXURIOUS APPOINT- 
MENT OF A GENTLEWOMAN’S TOILET. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


30; FIFTH AVENUE. 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE MAILED 
UPON RECEIPT OF REQUEST. 
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A MONTHLY REVIEW OF 
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THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


—FOR— 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is the premier Specific for Sick 
Headache and Indigestion; and is found efficacious and remedial by female 


sufferers. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS ACT LIKE MAGIC ON A WEAK STOMACH 


AND ARE THE GREAT CURE FOR 


Impaired Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc 


—___—_-~<er 


Sold by all Druggists. Price, 25 cents per box. Prepared only by THOS. 
BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole 
Agents for the United States, 365 and 367 Canal Street, New. York, who (if your 
druggist does not keep them) will mail Beechama’s Pills on receipt of price 
—but inquire first. Please mention UNITED SERVICE. 





WANAMAKER'SS. 


Nearly fifteen acres of floor-space. 
An average of four thousand em- 
ployés. 

There isn’t such another establish- Sct WElOA 
ment in the world. The biggest AL Fotos 
Dress-Goods stock in America. <T 
Three acres of Furniture samples. 
An acre and a half of Carpets. And 
sO on. 

We sell more books than any other 
store between the oceans.- A large 
assortment of French Books; Sea- 
sides and Franklin Squares. Stand- 
ard and Miscellaneous Works, bound 
and unbound, at a fair price, no 
matter what the publisher’s is. Any 
getable Book is here, or will be got. 

The Newest Books are always on 
our new-book table. 


Book-News lifts their covers and 
tells if they’re worth a closer ac-. 
quaintance, and gives the fair price. 


5 cents,—50 cents a year. 


You can write for what you want Absolutely Pure. 


and be served as well as if you came 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


to the store. : strength, aod wholesomeness. More eronomien! than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in. competition 


JOHN WANAMAKER, with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 


phosphate powders Sold only in cans. 
Philadelphia. Roya. Bakine Powper Co, 106 Wall Street, N.Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. AN INDEPENDENT OLD AGE 


W BAKER & 60 6 is the desire of every man and woman. A de- 
5 ‘ pendent old age is the horror of every one. 

Bre akfast so as to secure a competency sufficient to carry 

one through the declining years of life or to 


care for the wife and little ones in case of death 
has been the problem. 


A CERTAIN INCOME 


from which the excess of ] js guaranteed to every one who is provident 


oil has been removed, enough to secure it by devoting a small portion 
of his or her earnings to the payment on an an- 


Ia Absolutely Pure | 2"! premium on a policy of 


and itis Soluble. | ANNUITY INSURANCE, 


8 It secures an annuity through life and becomes 

0 emica Ss insurance in the event of death. A policy on 
this plan, taken in the old and reliable Penn 

Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 

are used in its prepar- | backed up by its forty two years of successful 


* experience and its $15,000,000 of assets as against 
ation. It has more | $12,500,000 of liabilities, 


than three times the 
strength of Cocoa : WILL DO IT, 
mixed with Starch, For full information, apply or write to 


Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a THE 


cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- : 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS. C0. 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 

* Sold by Crocers everywhere. 921, 923, and 925° Chestnut St., 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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